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. conhoweiitf of. : 

I ; i u aim iiig inllQrtdoti In the sura- 
• mer oH^%Georg€ Virtue was 
iuKlcdaudWorraed by rumours that, 
tore being ' wlii&pered around ■ 
he vi e w-painter from . Venicfei'Who 
!TO ^foing'-sueh .success was not 
[ the vertahleflopiiaUetti of Venice • • 
Mclaimad , tohtfb utao,ne i m P 0St ^ r ' 

i moptlv l^ter;. however; ho thought 
aie" had ibuiiid; the answer to tpe 
bi-ableTii.', " At last;, after, some 
Mi^'.^yoi'tdB- Wrote, '■ •'• 


■ the • northern RurartMii ypaii ixies, STfePAK KOfr AKIE W<Cy .= 


liereHe- ' Wbf 


Dcifnavdo 


wnere ne worKeo »UV ui*. &■ uunumo 

.part of Ills life— Bavaria, , Sa^opy, Volume j : Text. 3D9pp including 
, Austria,, and above 193 Ulusuations 

deed the last -book on- the artist, to . . • . •. •, . . , , 

appear in English, . issued : r as Volume 2 ; Catalogue, ,G31pp indud. 
recently us 19 M; was entitled Cnna* ing 703 Uiustraiions •? ; 

letto, the Pairitef o/. ^arsotu. , . In Tt . a , l3 ] ato d by Mary Whiftal 1 ■ 

Insisting oil using the Jap- .. . ; ' v . • , -l 

tlsmal name rathbi* thaphlamure • E»ofc. ^ mp aet v • .. ... •,■ _j ; 

■■liumait ncAitrinnlrffl ltl A 1 ■ 


Bedford, twerUyW f Ar.the Duke of means of onh|uicliiR l.^.c.wn Wori 
Buckingham «nd halt a doaen for once In the days befor* he had estab* 
Lord . Carlisle. The artist must have lished . himself. . 

*g*g* g» •*$**:*!*'■" , 

To iudae bv the views of other in tllosfc difficult years whence out-! * 

=■» ^^SSSS- ■■■ 

quitting Jlfu nclo’s rtudl o, ; he wa^;i A ? t i l ; 


.a; ^|?lppviflg . some . genius, 
his unclB’ Catv 
fjfflwV® 11 tmf VoQng' stripling, by 
» eear^ei: cards ^ forward In pis 'pro 1 

r'Pfiilcfnrv Vinfnn tiitafi ' ftr Fftf 


tlsmal name? ratbbr' thanhiamore *'?*■ Z : Vy v 

familiar but usurped psiudon^^ ^ winedmes ^ 0 ~ iU y,« tllc 
the title of h‘S twp. ^ art alwgetheri'was, in EnglaBdithO 

Stefan . KomhMdw fold bien Settled comfortably 

.the 1 F. of the National Gallery or. for’iuore than tWo years. 

Poland, which possesses more Bel- Jfirniki : 172^ the 
lottos than anygdUery ib the world).:: e j^ e3t si^ter Fi^reru^. ha e^teredfhiS 
has taken aa> important .step wj undeV.Vehetlwl studio for trmnfng. 
weirds : clearing .up,! this per^isteot.; M 1& ^y|ew-pa|pWr.^ WUd 11 . he wpj 
1 cnnrrp cbnhiisioi^ particularly a *:., teen .. & -fifteen' Veare :oldj tliw ls. to 




. yeaW to come 


cess ; and coming 


SwUtiStoe CanaiettS- aM i? «flardoi BeUotto'.d^ttc 
>iby ^^^ (as he oftefl wgaed 

/ -;K :4 l r i •! : -hr’"* l »:'■ '■ i : r2 \. •' : ;" ■ ■• : v-‘ • : 


'alrA'lButh men ded difflcim tutnpefR-. ^wmrds he turned his face iMrthwrds, . ■ 

eldd^ nrtiskfdasfirxbad hlih -at about ;j4rid;yotiri|{ sbii 

thiit Ilcie as^«ht 0 «iue, bpiitrui BUp- ^Hietinie . around _Juiy .1747- (tha. •.. 

. ibtw'a wi wthei wote. -of oer- ' affeent dociiiiieot whidt uo l lv, j?K ®rt ■ . ... 


f ...Whether : "• yksWi 'S; goiMto.prcs^^jm tiiett [ii 1 


The art uf the satirist 
Homer in silver-gilt 
Two poems by Samuel 


Meslier, the communist cure 
Scott and Ids alter ego 
Book publishing in 1972 
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INiiiiavl nwski, 1 h« king 


Ins Anjiuslus 

nt Poland. , „ . 

Ut-llotLu hull stopped off et Wur 
hhw only temporarily no the way 
from Dresden to St Petcrshuig. 
Stanislas Ptmlatowski, however, was 
L-nthusiasilc art collector (tty 


flltotiii. i » 'if «f the gmiien 

ehjlili'Oitth n iitiiiy pultons or Vmic- 
liito oft, <«s o pis t filer, for the king 
of fimuny hud foiled lo . tempt 
Antonio t'aiuilcttn ro Ilia capital. At 
ony rate, within a year of the younger 

or list in Dresden. Hit? royal demands 
were modest. He was required by bis 
contract tn produce only four 
paintings a year and was free mi 
work for private patrons, anil indeed 
executed sixteen views of Dresden 
fur Augustus's principal minister. 
Count Briilil — who never paid for 
them, l or the King he painted the 
twenty-five magnificent views of tin? 
city and the Saxon countryside to 
lie seen in the Dresden gallery today, 
as well, according to Dr Kozakicuric*. 
an four which never readied the 
King owing to the outbreak of die 
Sevan Years War. 


the Dulwich Gallery 
collected for him) and leapt at the 
chance to make the now famous 
Venetian artist his court painter, a 
held for the next thirteen 


Kvc/ktiKhki. or buiiaim and ropy; 
ists like “ the Russiun tanaletto 
Fyodor Alekseyev, ni the 
“Anonymous Venetian . Bui the 
controversial nature of the Venetian 
period of Bellotto’s career may nc 
gauged from the fact that of the 
thirty paintings claimed by bmszche 
in 1936 as having been painted in 
Italy, nr Koakiewici can accept only 
two as being by Bcllotto at all. Yet, 
despite some obvious faults, 
Pritszchc’s book has hitherto been 


EL S !i"‘ l dicor!S h die^fijazdftw smdy of the* •%&' 

MeuoiLo UWWH.U ju J certain number of 


preceding and the two luccqlr* 
illustrations, all of Roman sub]* 

Instead of careful stylistic a 
sis Dr Kozaklewicz divides 6 
earlier attributions of Venetian! 

Roman views into sheep sad J 
on some more or less intuitive VnOM AS M. FRANCK and 
which is never made totally enBDWARD WEISBAND : 
except for comparing them wffiL. - 
views of other Imlfan cities ord Polit,cs 
ingly pointed at ubout the d76pp. Oxford University 
period or shortly afterwards. W2.70 (paperback, 90p). 

prolonged contact with the work l 

single artist Franck and Edward 


induce with views of Warsaw, Rome 
tiiid historical subjects, and executed 
tlu* splendid scries of views which 
muny will remember when they were 
generously lent by the Polish Gov- 
e mi uk n i to the Whitechapel Gallery, 
to Liverpool and York tn 1957, while 
the National Gallery nt Warsaw was 
being reconstructed from the ruins 


In these Bcllotto developed a 
highly original stylo impossible m 
confuse with that of his uncle. Darker 
In tonality nnd painted with a much 
thicker impasto than Canalettos 
smooth-surfaced nnd limpid views ol 
Venice, the figures with which they 
me animated nro far more iiulmdiiiv 
lizi-d. As Dr Kozaklewicz notes, ut 
least hall of tha more than 3,000 
figures in his paintings ‘‘can be 
assigned to a specific professional 
and social standing by their nppcHr- 
nnco nnd dress”. In addition be 
Included In his views portraits of 
himself, his family, hi* friends and 
his patrons. Apart from n tew sena- 
tors in their scarlet robes nnd an 
occasional chimney-sweep on the sky- 
line, one would be hard put tn say 
who populates the majority of Cutia- 
ietto’s pointings. . 

It W«a it Dte*d eh, hJj tbo'pauorn- 

BYWWCflnietiiDbs- 
^^ttidelH«dty,thar llellotto 
jW'toloivilbp that pre-Romantic 
Hntffortho countryside which 
emerges finally, in the extensive 
views over tho flat Polish plain out- 
side Warsaw which almost bear 
comparison with Philips Kon- 
inck’i wonderful panoramas of 
the equally flat Dutch country- 
side. Indeed this development 
undoubtedly owes something to 
the Dutch 'landscape paintings 
which he must have seen in the Saxon 
royal collection and elsewhere — • 
c g, with Count BrUhL one ox whoso 
landscapes by Van der Heyden he 
even etched. But in fact, as the 


of tile loudly devastated capital. 
Incident ally, they hove played a role 
unusual for paintings during 
Poland's postwar revival, for It is 
largely on the basis of Bellotto s 


Thera arc a certain 
views of a Canalettesque character, 
but differing from Ins tonality and 
handling of paint, of chics like hlor- 
ouce, Liicai, the Turin neighbour- 
hood and the Milanese— areas which 
Antonio Canale does not socm ever 
ro have visited— and which can rea- 
sonably he assumed to bo liy Bcllotto. 
A few of these aro dated In the 1740s. 
But about views of Venice painted 
between 1735 and 1742, when he 
seems to have set off on his travels 
outside the Veneto for the first time. 


IHlKClY (III me vnoio v» . r , , . . . i. - 

views of the city that Warsaw's w o are almost entirely in the dark, as 
streets have been restored to their we are about his visit to Rome in 1743 


prewnr appearance with such remark- 
able success. . , . 

The Whitechapel exhibition was a 
revelation to English eyes for, un- 
like Canaletto's works, vary few of 
Bellotto's paintings ever came here. 
There is nothing by h m in the 
National Gallery, nor in the Wallace 
Collection, nor perhaps in the Royal 
Collection at Windsor (there Is some 
flight doubt about one or two of the 
Canulettn drawings), to mention 
three particularly important assemb- 
lages of Canalettos and Canalett- 
esque paintings. The minute 
researches of Dr Kozaklewicz have 
shown that four of Bellotto’s largest 
nnd most important views of Saxon 
fortresses painted for Augustus tty! 
Strong, but never delivered when the 
country was overrun by the Prus- 
sians, found their way to England 
quite early on, though it is permis- 
sible to wonder if they were not 
believed to be Canaletto's work at the 
time. The first Lord Hillingdon, coo, 
acquired six of Count BriinTs views 
of Dresden from his descendants 
later in the nineteenth century, and a 
filtered here by 


(here again Dr Kozakietyicz differs 
almost totally from Fritszche about 
the dating of the Raman paintings). 
Tho only real clue to this important 
period of tho artist’s activity is pro- 
vided by a group of drawings mostly 
of Venice in the Hessisches Landes- 
musotim at Darmstadt, forty-eight of 
which can bo shown to have been in 
Bellotto’s possession at his death and 
others of which were purchased from 
his heirs. Unfortunately the group is 
not completely uniform and includes 
three works almost certainly by the 
uncle himself and others which Dr 
Kozaklewicz describes as “ not good 
enough to be ascribed either to Can- 
ale himself or to his best pupil One, 
however, of a Venetian subject is 
signed by Bellotto and dated Decem- 
ber 1740 when he was certainly still 
in Venice. This frail prop is all we 
have to go on in assigning paintings 
of Venice to the artist, for no early 
view of the city signed or documented 
as by him is known. 

Mere correspondence of compo- 
sition between a painting and one 
of the Darmstadt drawings Is quite 
an inadequate basis to substantiate 


hr all that can be doiu- in the present 
state of our knowledge, but ir is 
hardly a satisfactory art- historical 
method — especially when it Is 

applied, so to speak, in reverse uud 
the almost certainly authentic views 
of Lucca and Florence are described 
as having a “general similarity ” of 
style to “the works dating from be- 
fore his doparture from Venice . . . 
so great that it effectively proves 
that he wont to both cities during 
his tour of 1742 rather than at a later 
period ". Such a statement is surely 
worthy of inclusion in a textbook of 
logic as a masterly example of petitio hls 

pnncimi. , . , surely be rationalized by careful 

In uiG course of tiiw snnlysis tile i> ^ nnnlvsis to brine out the] 
author rejects a very large number J“* 5“ l "5 Jty T 
of the earlier attributions of Vane- . In hls first chapter Dr K 
tinn paintings to Bellotto and sub- X’hSrdlJ ta ^ rifis al aS 
stitutes a group of his own. Pig- „ . n „u u 

natti’s very carefully argued case for 
transferring to Bellouo, for example, 
the views or Venice once in the Mills 
collection and hitherto regarded m 
masterpieces by Canaletto Is totally 
rejected and on grounds far less 
carefully argued than Plgnatti's own. 

Dr Kozakiowicz docs not even men- 
tion an interesting note which 
appeared in Arte Veiieta for 1963 in 
which attention is drawn to a curious 
mbrphological feature which is 
found over and over again in works 
unquestionably by Bcllotto. This is 
the idiosyncratic representation 


rhe rhetoric of the giants 


Press. 


of 


develop in any .sensitive ^Cr.W co^ned ^"Heir'S 
the author is certainly that) a makes plain, ’ with “verbal 

ntegy among the super-powers ” ; 
other words, with the way in 
hich they use language as an 
strunient of policy in place of 
(apons, and with what conse- 
euces. They examine three cases 
direct American intervention, and 
c of Russian intervention, in 
affairs of nominally 
countries— Guatemala 
.954), Cuba (1962), and tho Domi- 
„ __ . . , can Republic (1965) ; and Czecho- 

ever likely to be salved in s mi ovakla (1968). The crux of tho 
satisfactory to all. In anv cut iidy in each case is not so much 
1 b the only chapter of the b* hat the super-power did as what 
which suen criticisms apply, . said it was doing and how it 
greater part of Dr KozakiewicA [stifled it. The authors conclude 
volumes contains a masterly m tnt the “ rhetoric ” used by the 
and analysis of the artist’s in nited States government was dili- 
Northern Europe. These wettfently studied by the Russian 
production of his years of me. {id er ship, and played back to them 


But even during Bellotto's M 
Gunrieiui asserted that conaoi 
found it “ exceedingly difficult tine* Internal 
tinguish T Bellotto's I work Eroafdependent 
uncle’s”. With such scant i 
to go on the problem is not 


weeds”' and '‘reeds as “ whip-like ” when his finest anti most chiuaffc 1968. Paradoxically. It thus 
AhiimiPln inrn the tic paintings were executed bterges that the real authors of the 
objects stuck oWiqj J into tne the chief emphasis efirozhnev Doctrine were three 

ground. Yet such a 55*5®^^? latino hook on Bellotto should be {^mcricmi . Presidents — Eisenhower, 
to give strong reasons for reject ng book on lieiiotto snou ^ ennedy and J[)hns0il . Tlie out come 

rortnin earrv views included in the nere. ... .. ^ ...IB*; hpon tn pi-mi tp thp iinm-paeinii 

A word of praise must go tottfs oeen to cieqte tne impression 

coBent production of tWlft each side is content with a 
cuuein . -« -*wo-glietto world, in which each 


certain early views included 
catalogue here, views about which 
doubts might be felt on other 

f rounds. An example . Is “The 
emple of Antoninus and Faustina” 
(No 71), where the lush growth of 
weeds along the pediment con- 
spicuously lacks these stigmata while 
they are very evident in the four 


Private view 


! two-ghotto ” principle 


A. 8 EILERN (Compiler) : 

Catalogue of Paintings and Drawings 
at 56 Princes Gate, London SW7 


admirable and cannot have b«E« 

p n naii ^nnri ^wr^ten^fn C (fierniaaP t a P r * n B “ ,t0 operation ready- 
Polish and written in j t if doubtful whether at first 

le United States government in- 
'inded it at ail, or even understood 
} For Guatemala, although it is the 
1st of the examples quoted, was not 
, le first case of its kind. That holi- 
er belonged to Iran, where hi 1953 
■ fa Central Intelligence Aeencv con- 
. P niWt-vved the overthrow of Musaddiq. 

age of the private v!.iS5 an » oE course, lay 


few others have . . . 

devjius means; four of his drawings attrib ution to Bellotto, for, as Dr ~ --- - cip^‘"Kterest,/'fine_e^^ 

of Lucca, Tor ingtanre r woi^moofe ^ 0 ^ eMK - T 6 ^ a r ity -- s l n ; t r (j r awlmrB " V0lqHTg~~'6 i~Rbceht Acquisititmsr Vfl J. y llard t0 C oS 

George Ill s rich topographical must have been common property in 55pp plus 24 ijlustrations gtys folder But although from Count S*^ 


collections. But if any Beuottos came 
here hot from the artist’s brush, it 
was bis Venetian views painted at the 

TI1 _ time ho was working in hls uncle s wtJllcu -.. 

SATES. iSS&sab Sis SMtfKSiaSRSrSB ■ WTSJrs 


the uncle's studio. As a result, the 
author is driven to considering 
certain Canalettesque paintings 
of Venetian subjects which have 
Bellotto by 
the subject, 
scholars such es Constable, and 


of plates. Volume 7 : Corrigenda 
and Addenda ,and Indices to the En- 
tire Catalogue. 88pp plus 28 illustra- 
tions. 

Shenval Press. Distributed by Maggs. 
£5,25 each. 


uaipiuaiQn • * »*v — 

the Vienna gallery painted for the 
Empress Maria Theresia and a few 
. members of hex court, or chose of 
Munich painted for tha; Elector of 
. Bavaria lit 1761 and now-ln the Res i- 
depxmuseum there, ail 1 reveal this 
; rclMriy, Each is interpreted in a 
yatber different way, but this poo- 
' tic realism •» as Dr Kozaklewicz crnla 

. . It cOmes out most. dearly in tbo serie* 

: of magnificent views of Warsaw and 
, Its neighbourhood painted for Stanis- 


The first chapter 
wics^s book is assigned to the artist’s 
early years in Venice and elsewhere 
in Italy, IE is (ha longest except for 
the one On his Polish period, and It is 
.the only one which presents a crucial 
art-historical problem, In the later 
periods there are fairly simple prob- 
lems of examining Bellotto’s artistic 

devdopment, distinguishing his own 

work from that of collaborators like 
his 1 son Lorenzo,' Mopstb or 


Ecclesiazuspe 

Etijiadby „v 

R.Q.Ussher 

Tb» new volume in The rhvs of ' 

... ^mtophanes a thd first 1UU wiwm 

\ ' ’ i. .wUbjmEndishcihhnHata^.'Fhe v, 

' !tcxtiiba^onafr«bc>ai^ti^; 

P‘ In \ i 'VoTtfur vot^Muc^uanv 

£■>);&" v d eife whlv the pkv’s jSsminnnism ;iV 

v ; -ind iuposahkc^tictotidp w»'. . 

fi-;. ■ • ! s; fe - ’ Pico’s uv Book V , 

- A ■ there is « ikuiled cwm»fnhtni-V 

--yfy \ " 




a'M 1 ? fnib'iniihujaatiiwttioti to the fiftWr :T-:’ , xdWet& 


Memoirs of a 
Cavalier 

.Daniel Defoe 

Edited by JemesT. Boulton 
Defoe's Givslier is a fictional 
chartctcr^utthcdstailsoftiw , 
.carapaknsof QiutavusAdolphus • 

. aadof^BnglhHCiyi^Wsrsin . 

• !wmcb he fights arc based on Defoe’s : 
cattiul invest igation of contenjporary 
ineom'Wirttidt' iftnotoere 
'pslitkhe Of secondary soofCah buU 1 
WBjariwblj viYiq hO?ti; . sdij ; - - . 

Qj^wrf E»iKsti North 


Religion and 
Soviet Foreign 


Fritszche, Pignatti, or even 
anonymous cataloguors. In 
Individual case he considers . 
whether the works conform to some 
rather ill-defined' concept of “ Bel- 
lotto's early, style”,, itself derived 
from no truly authenticated painting 
by the artist. Sometimes be will even ' 
discuss in this way paintings which 
he admits to knowing only through 
the reproduction in a catalogue (e g, 
the former Rudolf Kanp painting, 
Catalogue NO 16, which was pub- 
lished as long -ago as 1907). This may 

Founder's Kiii 

Piivilafle and Pedigree 

G.D; Squibb 

This book traCcfi the histoty Of a i 

form of educational selection from its 
otidubi thirteenth-century Oxford. 

It deals with the work of the heralds 
and other genealogists who advised ■ 

. wtyidstes ana wim them the practice 
of tlie civil lawyers who conducted • 
thO litigation about disputed claim*. 

■ yjtatffigiw ■j fe r r: l » r : • 


It seems likely, according to Count A. 
Seilern, one of tho leading collectors 
of Old Masters in tlie country, of 
his adoption, that these may be the 
last of the series of catalogues of his 
collection. He mentions this in the 
foreword to Volume 6, which is dedi- 
cated to the memory of Johannes 
Wilde, his friend and scholarly men- 
tor, chief among a whole - group 
of well-wishing art-historians and 
museum Curators. , 

'.Count Seilem's view is. that the £n 


-o- Ul vourse, iuy a very long 

opposed to the public beue a&Ly outside what might reasonablv 
at an end. Certainly the i«| ve ^ een defined as the Aniericau 
paintings in which he ha s °“Jg hetto -Ail three subsequent ex- 

leS' Were in~X,ntin America. But 
953, when the Soviet “ghetto" 
... — . <j already been substantially de- 

S ioint of view a chapter ot Wfed, United States, policy was very 
ng is finishing, seekers after ' Wforent. John Foster Dulles, the 

' ' ■* ■*" ■“* Cretary of State, was talking of 

oiling back the Iron Curtain ” ; 
[d;hls brother, Allen Dulles, at the 
d of CIA, was die natural instru- 
t for doing so, Nothing of the 
d was in fact achieved, but at 
St the Soviet Union was prevented 
•frt extending its “ghetto." to in- 
de Iron, These events deserve 


the domination or control of the 
political institutions of ony Ameri- 
can State by the Jnternationul com- 
munist movement, extending to 
this hemisphere the political sys- 
tem of an extra-continental power, 
would constitute a threat to the 
sovereignty and political inde- 
pendence of the Americnn States, 
endangering tlie peace of America. 

As the authors poiut out, »ii<tntis 
mutandis, this assertion was closely 
similar to the justification offered by 
the Soviet government for Its inter- 
vention in Czechoslovakia in 19G8 
(and, for the matter of that, in Hun- 
gary in 1956). It may lutve been 
nonsensical to regard the govern- 
ments of either Nagy in Budapest or 
DubJek in Prague as manifestations 
of American Imperialism, but then 
it was probably also nonsensical to 
regard President Arbcnz Guzman in 
Guatemala as a representative of 
Soviet Communism. The essential 
difference was that the American in- 
tervention in Guatemala was to some 
extant disguised by using expatriate 
forces based on Nicaragua, Instead of 
American troops. The same was true 
of the fiasco of the Bay of Pigs in 
Cuba iu 1961. 

The authors arc concerned, how- 
ever. with the verbal presentation 
of what was clone, not with the way 
thp operations were mounted. They 
show very effectively that all the 
elements of the Brezhnev Doctrine 
of “limited sovereignty" were im- 
plicit hi American pronouncements, 
particularly in the case of the Domi- 
nican Republic in 1965. They 
examine the Doctrine phrase by 
phrase, to show that much of it was 
copied virtually verbatim from 
American statements in 1965, The 
case of the Dominican Republic was 
more valuable from the Russian 
point of view than the previous cases, 
because it involved the actual use of 
American ground forces. The inter- 
vention in Czechoslovakia could 
therefore be seen as almost a carbon 


a price to pay for tlmt success. Nnr 
need the world remain organized in 
two ghettos. Indeed, there is already 
evidence that it is censing to be su 
organized. Tlie authors recognize 
that President Nixon is showing u 
prudent flexibility in this regard. On 
the one hand, he has personally 
penetrated into Rumania, as well as 
visiting Moscow and Peking in a 
single year ; on the other hand, he 
has indlcntcd by his tolerant re- 
marks about the Marxist govern- 
ment of Chile that he is by no 
means determined to insist oil 
an Impenetrable “ ghetto ** in 
Latin America, lie has in fuct 
cultivated what the uuthors call 
“die strategically important ability 
of listening to himself as if it 


were the enemy spouking ". In this 
way lie can be expected to avoid the 
folly of arming the other side with 
verbal ammunition to be fired hack 
at him. 

Perhaps the most interesting lesson 
of this book is its illumination of 
President Nixon's capacity for learn- 
ing from experience, although that 
is not the author’s ostensible object. 
He has set himself to fallow the 
course pioneered by Kennedy rather 
than those of Truman, Eisenhower 
and Johnson. It may well be that 
his first moment of enligliteiiincnL 
ennie during the verbal duel between 
himself (os Vice-President) and 
Khrushchev lit the Moscow Exhibi- 
tion in 1959. The authors ore in- 
clined not only to congratulate 


President Nixon on Ids perciplcnce, 
hut also tn expect that the Russian 
lenders will reciprocate it. Thny 
foresee that tho two super-powers 

can now move from tlie dual- 
ghetto patterns of subsystem in- 
teraction to a new norm tlmt safe- 
guards the super-powers* justified, 
essential strategic interests, while 
yet permitting much greater ex- 
pression of the national individu- 
ality of smaller states within each 
super-power's region. 

It is a heart-warming prospect, which 
must nevertheless be qualified by 
pointing out that China is barely mer 
tinned in the book from beginning < 
end. 


The road to reality 


nora ni-i.ori- : 
Transit of Brllnin 
287pp. Collins. £3- 


Editors need lucky journalists ns 
much as Napoleon needed lucky 
Marshals. In Nora Belolf, a succes- 
sion of editors — of Reuters, The 
Economist, The Manchester Gunr- 
rfiem (before it dropped the topo- 
nynt), and The Observer — all lind 
that essential need fulfil led. It Is 
commonly thought that there is no 
such thing as a “scoop" any more, 
that nil newspapers get tlie same 
news from the same agencies at the 
same time. Miss Beloit’s career ex- 
poses tlie fallacy. She just happened 
to be the only member of Reuters* 
staff available in Paris when the news 
broke of de Gaulle’s first resignation 
iu 1946. She just happened to be 


copyoftljafin^ Dominic, Ropob- 

lie, whlcli was uot tlm cbm. .with- ■ 1 - ' ’ “ * 

Guatemala or Cuba. The verbal 
strategy ” was correspondingly sttni 


in oilier fields need not peri! 
so despairing. 

Three artists. Party 
Claude Lorraln, and Rembr&i 
all represented among ms 
acquisitions by flne examptyty 
draughtsmanship. As with pmL 
catalogues, tho entries of wgl 
latest one and the Ccrrlgenw] 
Addenda volume are the r 
thorough and open-minded 
ship. 
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be recalled as a background to 
authors’ first case-study, for they 
ftv that Guatemala in 1954 actu- 
represented a retreat from the 
it ; ambitious formulations or, 
lericen policy. 

“ is principle asserted at the time 
he intervention in Guatemala 
that 


lar-'-so similar that the American 
government could not foil to notice 
Ft. There followed the natural Infer- 
ence that the Soviet government was 
counting on American acquiescence, 
which was accordingly forthcoming. 
The moral of the story is that such 
contests of verbal strategy are move 
likely to be won bv the Russian con- 
testants because they are both more 
ruthless and more subtle tliun their 
antagonists. ; 

It is not necessary to accept So 
pessimistic a conclusion, for there 
are also examples to the contrary. 
Few would deny that Kennedy won 
tlie contest with Khrushchev over 
Cuba in 1962, and that the world 
would be far worse off today, if he 
had not. Tlie acceptance of a two-, 
ghetto ” principle was not too high 


ilfnH? fhaii Twenty years Inter. ' In 
between, she “scooped” such ex- 
perts as Sefton Dclmer of the Daily 
Express on the signature of the Brus- 
sels Treaty in 1948, and the whole of 
the press corps in Lisbon on the scale 
of forces agreed by the Nato con- 
ference in 1952. It was all a matter 
of knowing the right people and 
using her wits. 

So personal a business is journal- 
ism that a journalist’s account of 
the history of a quarter of a century 
is also necessarily an autobiography. 
On the one hand, Miss Beloff has 
written an exhilarating account of 
a womnn's adventures iu what Is 
still primarily a man’s wonderlond. 
Oil the other hand it is also a vivid 
synopsis of the story oE Britain’s 
transition from illusion to reality 
in the postwar world. Why the latter 
story comes so much better from a 


woman of Russlnn-Jcwish ancestry 
limn it would from u purebred 
Englishman is hard to say. Per Imps 
it cun only bo attributed to u com- 
bination of sympathy ami detach- 
ment, u mixture of wit and erudition, 
and n capacity for being equally at 
home In oil the major cnpituls of 
tho world, except that of the lund 
of her forebear*. But ul the risk 
of upsetting Miss Beloff's determi- 
nation to claim no privileges of sex, 
it is impossible to omit feminine 
intuition nnd common sense. 

One of lier most attractive charac- 
teristics is her readiness to admit 
mistakes. She hits the null on the 
head su often that her reputation will 
not suffer from a few such admis- 
sions. In 1950 she forecust that the 
Americans would abandon Korea oil 
the outbreak of the war (which, inci- 
dentally, she now misdates). But in 
doing so she was only drawing the 
logical, and probably intended, con- 
clusion from Dean Acliosan’s recent 
• statement excluding Korea from the 
United States’ securiLy area. There 
was less excuse for her forecast that 
the six-power conference at Messinu 
in 1955 would come to nothing, but it 
was u mistake which was shared by 
almost every competent observer in 
Britain. So was the mistake she made 
about Richard Nixon in 1962, when 
he was seeking election to tho gov- 
ernorship of California. Site wrote 
that If he were defeated, * s it . is 
generally agreed that hls road to the 
Presidency will be irretrievably 
barred”. It was indeed generally 
so agreed, but by implication she. 
committed herself too. . 

There are also errors of which 
Miss Beloff seems to be still unaware. 
Some are - errors of interpretation, 
such as her statement (contrary to 
all the evidence now available) that 
“Stalin sent help and encourage- 
ment to the Communists in Greece 


Othors arc errors of fact, such as tlie 
very udd statement tlmt one nf the 

I iohuers towards Harold Mncmillan’s 
mentions in Europe was the appoint- 
ment nf Peter Thorncycroft as Mini- 
ster of Defence In July, 1960— -all 
so in Fn 


the odder because 


Fact he was 


so appointed only two years later, 
when tlie negotiations with the EEC 

to 


way 

Beloff ulso lucks 


were already well on their 
breakdown. Miss Bel 
the scholar's pedantic accuracy 
which requires that, words attribu- 
ted in Inverted commas must be pre- 
cisely those which were, actually 
uttered. Like many others,: sne 
quotes Edward Heath as saying, Xq an - 
election speech in 1970 that he v$ouhl 
“ at a stroko reduce the rise in 

E rices A liule research would 

ave shown her that tho only news- 
paper which uttr United something 
like (but not precisely) those words * 
to Mr Heath at the time subsequently 
admitted that it had made n mistake. 

But it would be unfair to put each 
item in Transit of Britain under n 
microscope. Miss Beloff is uot com- 

E osing a mosaic but painting with a 
road brush. The outcome is n splen- 
did panorama, embracing London, 
Paris, Washington, Moscow, and out- 
lying stations like Tifiis, Saigon and 
Singapore. Her pen-portraits of In- 
dividuals, with all ‘of whom Miss 
Beloff is on pleasantly informal 
terms, are percipient and generally 
sympathetic. She makes even the 
least appetizing conferences _ and 
public occasions seem significant 
and interesting; and she seems to 
have missed none of the most exclt- 
i ng except tlie Summit In Paris which 
Khrushchev destroyed in 1960. Read- 
ing between the linos, only one real 
regret can be detected in the auto- 
biographical content of the book : 
that circumstances debarred her 
from playing au active role in the 
events she describes, instead of being 
a spectator. 
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The Burdens 

John Ruganda 

Tbis.play poses the problem of the ■ . 
h^lccteo _\yifc who esploiis tho . 

Sympathy. of her children and uSes it ■ 
to fight her husband- He fails to 
answer the challenge, so the wife 
kills him. In the firal act, tho guilt of 
the couple’s failure in marriage has. r ' . 

, been transferred to the young Aon.- ' 
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Shipping, Maritime * 

Trade and the v . 
Economic Development 
of Colonial North America 

1 JAMES F. SHEPHERD and 
i GARY M. WALTON .. . ’ ; ", 

" A study of (lie Norlh Amijricqn tolo}iial 

'• eepao^y.^on). UiftjBidJ JJ kfc w t p .Ui » 

the America n Rovolutinn. The authors 
lfae quantitative nnalysls lo prove that 
. . ! increased productivity was due largOly tp 
improvements -in market organization ana 
■ r reduced risks of business enterprise. 

; £8,00 net 

Philosophy and 
Myth in Karl Marx 

. . Second Edition ' , 

c ROBERT c. TUCKER 


Surrealism and Spain 
1920-1936 

C.B. MORRIS 

Surrealism originated in Paris, blit one of 
the countries most Influenced by It was 
Spalu. Me Morris traces bow Surreulisin 
-= reached Spain and wad tnken up by 

Spanish writers, nrtists and fllm-fnakort. • ; 
,,,-h ^?trttBoif»!rprtma tt'siibrtftiitidl roBoCtloh of 
original documentary material. . 

10 plates JW.Ifinet, 

Heresy and Obedience 
in TYiaentine Italy: 
Cardinal Pole and the 
Counter-Reformation 

DERM0T FENL0N . 

• This book Oxgmines Catdlnnl, Pole's career 


The Muslims of 
British India 

PpjER HARDY 

A general history of (he Muslims of 
•British India from c. 1800 (o 1047. 

Dr Hardy analyzes the Interplay between 
Muslims' nostalgia for an imperial past, 
ttylr religious nspirdtipnsand (heir 
so oio- economic anxieties under British • 
rule nnd tho politlcu) noeds of fin aliou 
govenimenL to show that these factors 
yesitllcd hi political separatism and tho 
. creation of Pakistan. 

Hardcovers £*t.fiO net 

. Paperback £1.00 net 
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of North Queensland 

R. M. w. DIXON " 
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Off-centre 


DA VIII C. THORNS : 

Suburbia 

175m> plus unnumbered plates. 
MiirCibbon uml Kee. £2.50. 

Suburbs gut a very hostile press — 
the adjective “ .suburban ” is almost 
a term of abuse — yet more and more 
of us live in them und like it. David 
Thnrns examines this paradox and 
comes to the conclusion dun suburbs 
are not such bud places after nil. 

True i hr their origin mid develop- 
ment. In this country, the United 
States, France and Japan, he restates 
the i.uher well-known fact tinit ilia 
spread und dcceiiiruli/iilion of the 
city is becoming the predominant 
chiliad eristic of urban development 
in the advanced Industrial nations 


of (lie world. It is Ei Here* ting in be 
shown in duiail how closely (ho 
mushroom growth uf suburbs in this 
century is rcinled to improvements 
in public ira 1 1 spurt. When the linrse- 
drmvn carriage was the only mentis 
oE t'oiuniuiiiif!, suburban living was 
lilt? privilege of the rich. L'lieun 
omnibuses pul suburb-, within reucii 
of till in the spare of a few years. 
Now private cur ownership Is begin, 
nlug to produce n similar upheaval 
in population i list r ill tu ion. 

lines living in a suburb promote a 
particular wuy of life? Mr Thorns 
concludes that the typical .suburb- 
dweller is not altogether u myth, He 
lends to be family und ' home* 
centred, aces his work as unduly 
instrumental, and spends his uparo 
tmid improving his house and 
garden. ‘ Rut contrary to the image 
propagated by some American writ- 
ers; ho does not Indulge in wift- 
swapplng, nor is his life a const um 
Wlnnd of purties. PurLiculuily in 
work lug-class hiihuibs. there is 
rAUicr little social contact between 
neighbours. On the other hand the 
theory that suburban housewives 


suffer from a high rate of menial 
illness due to rheir social isolation 
seems equally unsupported by the 
evidence. Nor arc they particularly 
concerned to keep up with the 
Joneses, or more liable to vote 
Conservutivc than would he ex- 
pected from their class identifi ca- 
ll nn. 

For the average working-class 
family, moving to u suburban coun- 
cil housing estate, the balance nf 
social fguin and loss probably ends 
up on tlio positive side. The rich, 
dense, but sometimes oppressive 
extended family network must be 
exchanged, if only lit part, for a 
closer, mutually supportive marital 
i-clnlioiiship. Mr Thorns may be 
right to argue that the social advan- 
tages of suburban living have been 

Undo itu Led. 

What he almost entirely leaves out 
are the larger .social and environ- 
mental problems involved in the 
sprout! nf suburbiu. These he aston- 
ishingly dismisses in his last but 
one puge as not having reached 
“ serious proportions ”, Perhaps not, 
by coni pur Ison with the creeping 
paralysis of Tokyo. Rut anyone with 
his eyes open can see that the fatal 
disease which blights all the great 
A i lier Ecu n cities is already spreading 
rapidly here. So Manchester 
stretches block fingers ever deeper 
into Cheshire and Derby, while the 
city centre is torn apart for office 
blocks and the inner residential 
districts, once suburbs themselves, 
nrc devastated by neglect and out- 
dated concents of planning. 

This blind spot limits the value of 
iln otherwise informative and well- 
Hrgucd book. It is Indicative that 
Mr Thorns dismisses as "unduly 
sensitive ” Lewis Mu m ford's percep- 
tion thnt " the ultimate effect of the 
suburban escape in our time, Is, 
ironically, a low grade uniform 
environment from which escape is 
impossible ". 


The thought police Heroically fatuous 


23rd edition of the annual 
best selling reference book: 


PAUL O' JUGGINS : 

Censorship in Britain 
232pp. Nelson. £3. 

The author of this short, workman- 
like book is chairman nf the Cam- 
bridge and district group of the 
National Council for Civil Liberties, 
an organization not vastly admired 
by the police, as dioir interim! pub- 
lications make plain. It would be u 
pity if their understandable resent- 
ment of NCCL activities led them to 
neglect Paul O'Higgins’s book, for 
there is much in it that might be 
studied with profit by those whose 
duties, heaven help them, include 
the application of our mishmash nf 
legal rules controlling the communi- 
cation of information und ideas. 
Lawyers, too, if they can bring 
themselves not to bridle ut a 
colleague's characterization of them 
as ‘pathologically coy" about cen- 
sorship, will find much of vulue in 
his careful, lucid summary of u 
notoriously confused, and confusing, 
subject. 

But Dr O'lliggins is writing 
primarily for the layman. His book 
is just the sort to provoke a lively 
discussion among, say, a group of 
bright sixth-formers, and could be 
used fur this purpose with confi- 
dence. For it is 95 per cent factual, 
und the only axes Dr O'Higgins 
chooses to grind are on freedom of 
thought and expression, which he 
holds to be a good thing, and on the 
application of reason to human 
affairs, which he bolieves to be both 
possible and desirable. In other 
words, he is an educator not a 
campaigner. If ho manages to dredge 
up some nrotty absurd examples 
(creative director of an advertising 
agoucy : “ Non-European models 

don't count us nudes ” ; Nottingham 
hairdresser: "If you brine in Lady 
Cliatterletfs Lover to read at work 
you'll be dismissed instantly " ; 
secretary of the D notice committee : 
"No one’s mentioned all the suc- 
cesses I've hod. Just by knowing the 


essence of u civilized suck-iy is chut 
restrictions should he imposed on 
rational grounds; the essence of Bri- 
tish censorship is that its rules and 
practices have never been subjected 
to scrutiny. " Censorship as practised 
in this country consists of mi extra- 
ordinary umalgnm of sense und non- 
sense, of enlighten incut and cruelty, 
of stupidity and absurdity, which 
could never be .justified ns a whole 
by any sensible poi son.” So he calls 
fora thorough investigation into the 
operation nf censorship in difTcrum 
sectors of socieLy. 

Elis own courageous book makes u 
good beginning.' That sex censorship 
occupies a far smaller proportion of 
it than would have been the case ten 
years ago reflects the recent growth 
of tolerance in this area. Important 
restrictions remain, however, on the 
collection, dissemination, and ex- 
change of information, opinions, and 


security services— and this mv' 
was not so much as referred S 
privy councillors’ 1957 roportmfORM JAMESON : 
phono tapping. The BBC has m 

lowed the use of bugging d Joierc will Be a Short Interval 
journalists in its employ. (EEL, u ... „ mr 
strict! tig such methods' to pp ' ** am press - £2 - 2ji 

stances which would be emi 

rare ". The civil servants wbo be told, as is the 52-year-old 
cidu on applications for ^adcnilc in Storm Jameson’s new 
security benefits are supplied pvel, thnt be must choose either to 
books interpreting the law andtde slowly or to risk death on the 
them how to exercise the numerating tabic does, of course, con- 
wliich the law gives them: frntratc u man’s mind wonderfully, 
books are confidential documnt. & l6 ° offers tho novelist a well- 
which applicants and their adS ed formula for flashback (to rot- 
are refused access. Dr corpses heaped in the concen- 

lins made a strong case far ihebPd 011 camp ana other earlier con- 


every telegram entering and leaving 
this country was intercepted by the 


lias made a strong case far liie 
tigntinn he calls for. 

Not the least valuable Featu 
Censorship in Britain arc its t 
of tho fourth earl of Chester 
1737 speech on a Bill to l 
Dramatic Performances, “ one 
classics of English libertarian 
ture ”, and its bibliography, 
regrettably omits Gersbon Le, 
pioneering study, Love & 
(1949). 


ontutions with death) and for step- 
id-up action — what oE the un resol- 
m love uffair, the debt owed to a 
tglected student son. the Ruilt to- 
brds an unloved mother 7 But SJ. 
I he likes to be known, is above 
| the disinterested man, “a born 
| re ", someone who Im9 never 
Ken up tho challenge of success, 
Siose handful of monographs is 
Sly likely to last "a perceptible 
faction us Ions as the half-sheet 
r paper on which Rembrandt non- 
jled the head and bands of r name- 
«s old man ". Ton late, lie realized 
lat bis adored but ailing wife pie- 
■vred hypochondria to his company ; 
ten the hope of a Chair, it seems, is 
jw to be denied him. 


i jr iat bis adored but oiling witc pic- 

f \/ 1 tredhy pochondrin to his .company ;; 

More means more r u — “ 

Yet events, during his week of 

JOHN LAWLOR (Editor) : future will bo ill a most thon Ivale and painful stocktaking, do 

. examination of all the taMMffigesr that SJ is not merely neces- 

nigltcc Education n«I!K 1 ham annpnrpd »y to the lives of others, but that 


JOHN LAWLOR (Editor) : 

nigltcc Education 

Patterns of Change in the 1970s 

155pp. Routledge and Kogan Paul. 
£2.25. - 

It is always a pleasure to be able to 
recommend an interesting book on 
education, since education seems to 
attract to itself the authors who. 
though undoubtedly worthy ana 
sometimes scholarly, are nearly 
always dull. However, John Lawlor 
has collected a scries of essays which 
are of considerable Inrerest and 


Yet events, during his week of 
future will bo ill a most thonllvate and painful stocktaking, do 
examination of all the recent gfS e > ,t 3S 

nosnls which have appeared p the lives of others, but that 
for economizing in resources*. 


his particular brand of “ heroic 
fatuity ” will be a loss to whut Miss 
Jameson sees as the ethos of civiliza- 
tion. His mother, a remarkably 
awful portrait of a famous literary 
Dame, totally egotistical voracious 
in her sacrifice ol any and all private 
situations on the altar of her "gen- 
ius ”, is found dead. And the police 
are not wholly satisfied that some 
violent intruder bad not inducod the 
fatal heart attack. It happens that 
SJ, visiting his son Simon's Blooms- 
bury attic, has belatedly heard pre- 
cisely how intolerable a bullying 
grandmother can be — even now 
steuline for copy Simon’s lovo letters, 
anil, what is more, letters from a 
discarded mistress whose suicide 
could be laid at Simon’s door. And 
despite the father-son confrontation 
of ideals and ethics, blood is thick 
enough tn compel Sj’s complicity in 
protecting the boy. 

It is, in fuel, the confrontation 
which chiefly concerns Miss Jame- 
son, and the voices mid mores of her 
characters ton clearly exist purely as 
n frumownrk for arguing tho toss of 
civilization. Dame Ucttn blasts tho 
old call of committed self-interest 
whose battles for justice mul free- 
dom musk bigotry and Intellectual 
greed — her biographer will ensure 
the perpetuation of the myth. Simon, 
at 19, is a fashionable scourge of to- 
day — "Politics are irrelevant, ideo- 
logies nrc irrelevant ” — and to stand 
gracefully aside from the holocaust 


of pollution, overkill and the iusnniiv 
of tho system is his only offering. Yet 
SJ himself is hardly the man to argue 
with the new nihilism. He can be 
angered, apparently, by the "col- 
lapse into amorpbism, epilepsy, im- ■ 
potcncc " of modern painting ; he 
can be saddened and even goaded 
into wanting to livo by the mocking 
of his liberal views; but liis own 
brand of disengagement which em- 
braces neither ambition nor religious 
faith but merely the intangible con- 
viction of "civilized values" is not 
perhaps n very effective counter in 
the buttle of the generation gap. 

Moreover, Miss Jameson is not 
always in tune with the voices of 
either side, and tlic robustness of 
her own disapproval occasionally 
obtrudes too obviously. It would 
surely, for instance, be unlikely for 
young Simon to refer to " people as 
ignorant as Congolese Savages", or 
for SJ not to read the obituaries of 
his mother. For SJ to exult in the 
joy of living (mid dine nt his club 
mi snlntnn and the finest claret) be- 
cause a filthy npncnlyptlcal beggar 
has reviled tho Wost Eiul cinema 
queue is no relevant contribution 
tn Ills concept of civilization. It is 
bis privilege, and Miss Jainoson’s, to 
brood clegiaculiy on what 1ms been 
destroyed, but bis foiling — at lonst 
in a novel confronting dentil — to 
comment only that he lias made a 
** quite unnecessary fuss 


cesses IV had/ usT by knowiSg the whi ? h ’ whot " W»f. al r St fi ass ? s 

journalists W iellhi£theivrm!t-?o JH». ^cecduigly well writ- 

A n cmtiAfMnn aha «« twill '* 


do something one is left in no 
doubt that his target is irrationality 
rather than censorship as such. 


for devising new structures 

higher education ; and he ift 

convincingly for a structure • 

is much more diverse and vrf. ^ — . y ^ r> 

than our present one. He poinlft TT | \/ f-* I l\ 

that in all the ferment M 15LJ X V w* U 

and proposals very little is sew - 

done to achieve change. Tills i« VA K .. p » . 

theme of all the coutribajr'- 

such as those by A. B. Plppsrtfctuna 

Arnold Kettlo, and also of ^ ..... 

interesting and fascinating essj)6pp. Helsinki : Werner 

William Walsh on " cducati»iri)m Osakeyhtio. Fmk22. 

life” which, despite its deeghk . .. * . ■■ ■ 

pressing title, deserves Jifijie Scandinavian issue of 


strength 


IVA KII.PI : 


Nothing. W. H, G. Armytage 
writes could be dull, and occaslon- 


ally ho rises to groat heights of 
In his view, certain restrictions on lucidity and IntelUgence. working 


the expression of opinion and 011 the 
communication of Information re- 
main. desirable, perhaps essential 
to life in a civilized society!. But the 


lucidity and Intelligence, work! tig 
on the safe assumption that there 
will be a greatly increased number 
of students in the future, be 
attempts to forecast what that 


pressing title, deserves tne r>i ie Scandinavian issue oE the TLS 
thorough study. , Vjgtember 10, 1971) another Finn. 

In' short, of all the recent WQa Pemianen, described Eeva Kilpi 
that have appeared on the futof one of the few Finnish authors 


pressing titio, ae serves uic 
thorough study. “ 

In short, of all the recent 


higher education, a topic. nwM] 
much in tho news, this is nkea 
be one which will be freqttR 
consulted and which contains col 
buttons nf considerable merit. 


OF LEARNING 


fffier short stories deal with deU- 
)fete matters of - the reiatinnslup 
•between the sexes without em- 
bellishment or distortion. . . . Her 
Way of depicting a woman's sexual 
experience Is a new departure. . . . 
Painful and alarming as this might 
for those who cling to conven- 
onal ideas, . , . it is extending 
e range of Finnish literature. 

iss Kilpi’s latest book, Tamara 
'iable only in Fiunish), develops 


tion bus been tronsplunted from a 
rural into n highly sophisticated 
urban environment. Traditional 
values have been shattered ami many 
Finns find themselves isolated both 
Physically and spiritually. The qual- 
ity or life in such circumstances 
conies to depond ultimately on the 
nature of omotional relationships. 
Miss Kilpi sees no place for Ideology 
here and in Tamara she does not so 
much reject os ignore traditional and 
radical moralities. Her own values 
are founded on genuine feeling and 
emotion and within tills framework 
she explores, through the character 
of Tamara, the role of womeu. It is 
a world in which men are the weaker 
sex, oil bound one way or another to 
Tamara, who uses or nurtures them 
as the situation demands. ■ 

The anonymous narrator of the 
story depends totally on her for his 
emotional life; paralysed from the 
waist down, he is able to aebieve 
“ cerebral orgasm " end thus enjoy 


The last is provided by the narrator, 
her former teacher and for many 
years her companion. The first con- 
sists essentially of ephemeral but 
regular sexual relations taken very 
seriously and very selectively. The 
cllfnAX of "the novel concerns her 
affair with an “ ordinary ” men, n 
type she rarely meets. Yet even he 
is not completely normal for he turns 
out to be impotent, a disability finally 
overcome by Tamara’s perseverance. 
Soon afterwards he ends the affair 
and the final part of the book ana- 
lyses die distress suffered by her and 
thus by die narrator. 

Although Miss Kilpi's imagery 
and delightfully evocative descrip- 
tion of the countryside stamp her 
novel as unmistakably Finnish, it 


contains much that Is relevant to any 
rapidly changing society. Tamara fs 
far more than a fine piece of erotic 
writing. It is a refreshingly un 


contains muen tnat is relevant to any 
rapidly changing society. Tamara fs 
far more than a fine piece of erotic 


fashionable approach to love in its 
fullest sense, it is about the concern 
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The creations of the satirist 
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HOW A tin CRSKINIMIILL l 

Pope : The Dunciml 

72pp. Edward Arnold. 7 On I paper* 
buck, «p). 


Til 1970 a symposium on satire was 
held at Indiana University, and the 
three lecturers invited tn speak 
addressed I lie nisei ves io discussing 
the nature und art nf sm ire, each 
fflicitsitijc on one satirist : Karl Miner 
on Dryden, Michael Rnsuuhlmn on 
Pope, and r.rncsi Tuvcson on Swift. 
Those lectures, now poll II. shed as The 
Satirises Art, uie introduced by 
H. .iniues Jensen mid have mi after- 
ward by Mulviil R. Zirkcr which pro- 
vides some further discussion of the 
views put forward. In such circum- 
stances one does not look for agree- 
ment or a final solution of all the 
mysteries, hut one expects (and one 

tlfscu ssion imU ,al **** il,ul ,nle,Ii B ei « 

Mr Miner, reuieinliuring tlmt “In- 
tentinn is ut present a dirty word 
in contemporary criiiclsm, prefers 
l " ut ^ 0l ’ P“el sutire is n 
tleliberatu net" uf transfer ma- 
rt nn : the poet, as Dryden suid. can 
Show things as bettor (panegyric) 
or worse (satire) than they actually 
aic. He could, nf course, simply 
imitate nature, but ir he chooses to 
Bo beyond what is normally felt to 
be the truth, i hut truth must «t 
least remain in the background of 
Iub consciousness. By taking this 
position Mr Miner is able to empha- 
size the process of creation that 
enters into all great satire, and so 
to distinguish satire from mere 
moral condemnation. 

In his discussion uf Swift Mr 
Tuvcson is mainly concerned to 
* show how . Swift manoeuvred his ■ 
reader into n position which made 
detachment JmpossibIe«md personal 
. involvement inevitable. Us lias 'u 
; good deal to say about the satirical 
persona, which has bean something 
of a talking-point In recent years, 

‘ *■ Ml entirely happy l n his 

discussion .of its presence or ab- 
*?" C . G . J n the Argument against 
Abatislnng Christianity. „ He appar- 
ently disagrees with those who 
Am Swift is working here 
by means of a persona, " a nominal 
Christian puppet .'and is convinced 


rliat the Ar^itnicni is “ deliberately, 
openly ironic”. Yet in the very next 
sentence lie says that towards the 
end of tills satirical pamphlet Swift 
“ drops any mask lie has put on 
At the cniicliisinn uf his discussion 
of GiiHit'er’s Travels Mr Tuvcson 
deplores the misleading notion that 
Swift was not in control of his 
creative work, and ono gladly 
agrees with him. But is this notion 
so misleading when applied to the 
Argument ? No one seems willing to 
suppose that if Swift did adopt a 
nominal Christian as his persona in 
this piece, he occasionally slipped 
Into open authorial irony, either 
because lie saw a sutiricnf opening 
and could not resist taking ir, or 
because lie was afraid his ironical 
stance would be misunderstood, and 
he would end up in the same 
dilemma as the author of The 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters, 

To Mr Tuvcson this, tin doubt, is 
heresy. But did Swift never put n 
foot wrong ? Chh not lie sometimes 
he given an alpha minus? On Gul- 
liver's Travels Mr Tuvcson radiates 
good sense j and having reminded 
us thnt satire tends to correct by 
exaggo ration and excess, he goes on 
to add that In reading Gulliver's 
story “ wc shuuld be wary of highly 
complex discoveries in content . 
How ironical, indeed, that Swift, 
“who in A Talc of u Tub ridiculed 
ust this kind of subtlety, should 
avo become its object himself ”, 

In what is perhaps the most 
challenging lecture of the three 
{“Pope's Illusive Temple of In- 
famy ”) Mr Rasenblum goes several 
steps beyond Mr Miner's 14 transfor- 
mation”, und argues that what we 
are getting in great satire is pure 
creation. The satirist is not just u 
moralist whose aim is to awaken his 
readers to some evil in themselves 
or iu the world about them, nud 
who seeks by lii.s “ persuasive 
speech 11 to move them to some 
rented Iul course of action. Trailing 
his coat somewhat, Mr Knsenblum 
offers us a different approach alto- 
gether. 

As T- S. Eliot said of Ben Jen- 
son's satire, it is great not by 
hitting off its abject, but by eras- 
ing It : the satire “ is merely the 
means which leads to the aesthetic 
result, the impulse which projects a 
new world into a new orbit ". En- 
couraged by this voice of authority, 
Mr Rosetibluiu goes on to claim that 
the satirist is compelled to write 
satire for the same reason the lyric 
poet is moved to song ; lie doas not 
really bate' lawyers, quack doctors, 
bad poets— -“he Just sees their arris- 
■tic possibilities and is drawn to 
them aMhe landscape painter is to 
picturesque waterfalls ". Swift’s real 
object, therefore, was not to discre- 
dit Partridge the astrologer so much 
as “to show what the ingenious 
sadrist can accomplish 
Mr Rqsenblum is going a bit; too fir. 


und he knows it ; but he is anxious 
to emphasize the creative element 
in great satire, and to ucaumt for 
die fact that a poem like the 
Dunciad can continue to appeal to 
rhe imagination long after most of 
the immediate objects of the satire 
have passed into unkindly oblivion. 
When he comes to his discussion of 
the Dunciad he makes some .mini I 
concessions to those who hold the 
view of satire he has just rejected : 
the poem, he admits, “ revenls 
satire's peculiar combination of pri- 
vate motivation and disinteres- 
tedness, moral rhetoric and auto- 
nomous poetry ”, But the private 
motivation and the morn! rhetoric 
are not wliut he wants to talk about. 
Acknowledging Ids debt to Aubrey 
Williams, he says firmly : 

Pope and the reader are not 
interested in who the dunce is, 
but only in what can be made of 
him. This seems tn me the gen- 
. erul issue in The Dunciatl : how 
may the deeds of dullness be 
converted into an act of wit ? 

For the words “Pope and the 
reader *' we should perhaps substi- 
tute “ The twentieth-century 
reader Pope und his early readers 
were certainly interested in such a 
well-known character as Orator 
Henley in a way that we cannot 
quite be ; the picture of Henley 
!* timing his voice and balancing Ids 
hands " was as real to many eight- 
eenth-century readers as Malcolm 
MuRgerldgc is tn twentieth-century 
viewers of television. Has the 
modern tendency to dissociate the 
Dunciad from Its contemporary con- 
text gone, perhaps, a little too far ? 
When Aesop’s fox hud lost his tail 
he went about trying to persuade 
other foxes of the uselessness of 
tails; and the scholar who invites 


generic confusion ami of vague, 


I *1 1GUTBENTH - CENTURY Scottish 

V i. judges are doing rather well 
for themselves just now. Ian 
isg’s book on Lord Kamcs comes 
rd on the heels of a lively 

tl,c 1.0, 0, and coochos.fk, *<* «* L »; d d “r b Sf. d e°r 
Mil bis passivity and lacks ?• ?■ , cloyU T ,_ B, _.__ 800,1 


An iron mind 


half-formed, nds-shupen creatures mi bis passivity and lack E - L - Cloyd and soon a Her 

(“ embryo ", “ abortion ”, “ sooter- nonce lose much of their n&i oth 1 cr book ?. n IsBni a e8 i b &Sn!?dn 
kins ’), of mud and slime and Mr Sitter is trying to , ka ? ie . s Monboddo 

excrement, of dissonance, of circit- ways, and ho cleariy rivals^ in ^t^ir own day and 



to ho bothered with them. This is 
not to deny that the poem has a 
sign ih can ce - and- -—an' — imaginative - 
vision that go far beyond the inade- 
quacies of Theobald or Cibber. Nor 
s it to detract from the value of Mr 
Roseublmn’s lecture, which is provo- 
cative in the best sense and full of 
mtelbgcnt comments. 

John E. Sitter’s The Poetry of 
Popes ' “Dunciad” is the . second 


book to be devoted 
Pope's poem; indeed, 
third IE i we include Howard 


t jvholiy 


to- 

the 


Erskino-Hill's briefer but com- 

Po P* Dunciad, 
published in Arnold’s ,f Studies in 
English Literature” series. Mr Sit- 


te]ris first approach to the' poem is 
by way of .its Imagei-y j and here he 
points to the constant suggestions, of 


excrement, of riissiiimncu, of circu- 
lar motion, and of much else. All 
this is useful enough, but he Ims 
sonic more original points to make 
when he comes to consider the 
structure of the poem. 

In so far as it is inock epic, the 
Dunciad, lie suggests, has u closer 
link with Sir Richard Black more 
than has so fur been realized. In Ills 
“Essay upon Epick Poetry" Black- 
more (whom Mr Sitter rather un- 
fairly calls a "hack") had deliber- 
ately set himself iu opposition to 
rhe usual definition of mi epic poem 
as a story turning upon some great 
action, and substituted the words 
ail important enterprise, or great 
suffering » of some illustrious 
person ; it was enough that the 
protagonist should he M an eminent 
sufferer ”, he need not be “a man 
of uncommon merit ” or even a 
good or a wise person ”, and lie 
need not be even a man, siiice “ no 
reason, as I believe, can be assign'd 
why a Heroine may not be the 
principal person of an epick ". And 
finally, Blackmore cook up the 
almost unique position that there 
was no reason why the hero should 
come out on top, since ** the end of 
the epick poet may be equally nttan’d 
tho the event should be unfortu- 
nate ”, 

Applying those heterodox state- 
ments to the Dunciad, Mr Sitter 
suggests that Pope had them all in 
nund when he was writing hjs 
poem, and was therefore carrying 
Blackin ore’s dubious propositions to 
their logical conclusion. If Cibber is 
the hero, he is just the sort of hero 
thnt Blackmore should accept: lie 
does little or nothing throughout 
the poem, ho Is almost completely 
passive, a sufferer. He is certainly 
not a man of uncommon merit, and 
the outcome of the poem in which 
he appears is calamitous. As for the 
choice of'<a -hero>‘ or heroine, -is 
Cibber really the “ chief person ” of 
the poem? Mr Sitter Is willing to 
behevc that the real protagonist is a 
woman. Dullness UerSelf. Mr Sitter’s 
argument is ingenious, but it is 
open to objection. So far as passi- 
vity and lack of uncommon merit or 
wisdom are concerned. Gibber fits 
the role admirably r but in the 
imagined world , of the Dunciad the 
outcome, can hardly be said to 
be calamitous— it celebrates the 
ttiuraph of Dullness and her chosen 
son. Mr Sitter has shifted his point 
of view again, when he argues that 
the poem has not a. hero, but a 
heroine: if Dullness is the heroine, 
then- Cibber is something less, than 


- - — clearly think 

really bent ‘mi demoJLr^ satisfaction at being wougni 

V BiSKSrf ? Srt£ TKfiM 


must be savouring a rare cele- 
satisfaction at being brought 


in 


DiiIIupw lf C ?» e ii ed , b |f fore? W Both wrote an enormous 
S l y did Pone HL? wSS5 0U,lt » thou&U Monboddo readily 

“ i n „2 p ®i "-“Speeded precedence in that parti- 

Aristarchu? of “ t lS Harh V 01 ' co,,test * wl,ei1 naked by Kamos 
Poein ’’ which is cohSr^l e J her he , . read , tbB la ? e, i s them, and many others, to plough 
with" Cibbt C ? h w\s C °Zbfcf ^ .1 ‘^fields. _ 


an iron body 


. * 'vou write 

Mr fas,er t,Mn 1 om able 

final chapter, where he * reaa ‘ 

Pope’s early poem, The Tu 
Fame, to the Dunciad, his 11 
of Infamy ”, (It is odd that 
ter and Mr Roseiiblum slio 
lilt upon this apt phrase, no 
independently.) Mr Sitter, e 
the relationslup fully and 

especially, the element of ’ so^Vevere.I. Monbotldo 

kught that the Golden Age was in 
i past; there had been a con- 
,Uous decline in the culture, the 
ifals, and indeed the physical 

call i 


Professor Ross's biography rightly 
depicts Karnes against the back- 
ground of the “ Scotland of his 
Day ", and we learn much from the 
book about intellectual and social 
life in Edinburgh, the legal system, 
and economic progress, especially in 
agriculture. Kamos the man, the 


arguing that both poems 
slender thread of narrative 
helps give them unity, but 
essential 4 design ’ is the re 
a vision rather than the bar 
a story ”. This element hi! 


here was an important difference 
.veeu them. Monboddo looked 
kwards, Kauies forwards. Mon- 
Ido is sometimes called a procur- 
of Darwin because he believed 

« ‘.“Jfcrtsas ar3r?S Srs 

Karnes's more important books, and 
shows us that Principles of Equity 
counts in the history of juns- 

iiira nf ‘mankind* - * to recafl the prudence and Effluents of Criticism 
,ture ot man Kin a , to reran u.u ^ histnry D f literary theory.; No 

one writer, other than Knmes him- 
self, could comment with the neces- 


— . f dhies of the past we should seek a 

been remarked by Mr ErskisL 0 f simplicity and rigour, eating 
who observes that " what wr- ■ J 
term the vision of dullness 


edly overwhelms the more 
rational pattern of mock-her 
trast Worked out in del 
Sitter’s discussion of v 
impressive, as is his sugges 


sary depth of understanding on all 
Karnes’s works, A philosopher, for 
example, might query one or two of 
Professor Ross's remarks about the 


ing”) at various points.' 

Dunciad, and more esnecialbigt he would come to be “ esteemed 
magnificent passage that brldfe Scotch Bacon”, yet the com- 

' ':son was not a silly one. Although 
nes did Dot reach the eminence 


food*,- exercising naked, and 
ing cold baths out of doors, 
nes was a modern. He saw pre- 
ss in history and was a deliberate 
ip rover. Monboddo was more 

' ied norhans more Intelligent, Essays on tin Prm5*P*®?_PC i i 
led, poriiaps more “mijjo ^ aiul mural Religion. This is to be 

re seiiw, m-i.u-y ex >ectedi 0 u the whole Professor 

Ross shows an admirable catholicity 

of knowledge in explaining the signi- 


pocin to a close. 

In his emphasis on vifl 
Sitter conveniently forgets 
tinus Scriblerus, Of the 
wh$;a the Qttnciad js treate 
epic. He hns also forgotten, 
moment his own earner din 
of Blackmore’s possible Inf 
on tlie form of the poem and 
seem to be overstating his c** 
for him the real subject, a 
poem is dullness, ttot the 


iume or Adani Smitli in any single 
d of inquiry,, his. range was wider 
than theirs and lie stimulated 


U, nuun.»D- — j “P* 

ficance of Karnes’s writings, whether 
in philosophy or criticism, law or 
sociology, agriculture or education. 
He is most at home with Elements of 
Criticism , naturally enough since his 
own field of study is English litera- 
ture..- One might indeed . Jiave. 
expected him to go farther in the 


IAN SIMPSON ROSS : 

Lord Karnes and the Scotland of his 
Day 

420np. Clarendon Press : Oxford 
University Press. £6. 

appraisal of this book, instead of 
modestly concentrating on tne 
opinions of other scholars of the past 
and present. 

Karnes could he plain-spoken, und 
even crude, in his mode of expres- 
sion. He Is beautifully caught hi a 
vignciLc by Scott In RmfgaiintJcl Hint 
begins: “'What’s tho matter with 
the uuld bitch next ? ’ said an acute 
metaphysical judge, though some- 
what coarse ill his maimers, aside to 
bis brethren.” Perhaps because of 
his language and his occasionally 
grim wit. Koines acquired the repu- 
tation of being a hanging judge. 
This accords ill with his writings on 
jurisprudence and indeed with his 
character. Professor Ross, not con- 
tent with tales, has looked for real 
evidence and finds that Kanies s 
decisions, whan compared with those 
of other judges who sat with, him, 
show some bias towards leniency. 
The popular opinion of him prob- 
ably arose os much from his conceit 
as from his language. This is cer* 
toiuly true of a “ Song in the charac- 
ter of Lord Karnes " .written by Bos- 
‘aiiier sine 


professions of warm friendship, once 
called Kanies (> the most arrogant 
man in the world ”. It seems that a 
streak of egoism in Karnes repelled. 


after a time, many of the younger 
people whom lie regarded es Ins 
“ dleves r 


— f. • ■ 

well. Hume, despite cailier sincere 


Boswell was one of these, nnd 
shuttled between admiration and 
detraction of his mentor. He 
decided that Kutnes was worthy of 
a “life” and obtained permission 
to record, at a number of inter- 
views, Karnes's recollections ana 
opinions. When Kanies was dying 
Boswell was desperately anxious, ns 
lie was with Hume, to hear the 
tli oughts of a great man on tlio 
dftor-lifc. “It was very unsatisfac- 
tory ”, he wrote, “ to be with a very 
Old Mon, and a Judge, nnd perceive 
nothing venerable, nothing edifying, 
nothing solemnly pious at the close 
of life” 

Boswell lias obviously caught Pro- 
fossor Ross’s Imugi nation und is the 
second main character in this book. 
He lias some shrewd things to soy 
about Boswell “in search of, a 
father ? or a subject ? " Inf relation 
both to Karnes and to Johnson : 

It nioy well be that part of Bos- 
well’s impulse as a biographer 
was a desire to form, through 
artistic re-creation, an image or 
the truly acceptable father to re- 
. piece the one which nature had 
given him. 


Lord K a nics’s energy was astonish- 
ing. He continued to write books, 
on old subjects and new, in his 
eighties. The Gentleman Farmer 
was published at eighty-one, Eiii- 
cldalwns Respecting the Common 
nnd Statute Law of Scotland at 
eighty-two. Select Decisions of the 
Court of Session at eighty-four, and 
Loose Hints on Education at eighty- 
five, a year before his death. It is 
no wonder that Hume described hint 
as “ an iron mind in an iron body ”, 
or that Boswell once admonished 
himself to “ be always like Lord 
Kauies, doing something Kames 
himself is said to have remarked to 
Dr Cullen, a couple of days before 
Ills death : * Doctor as I never could 
bo idle in Lit is world, 1 shall willingly 
perform any task that may be im- 
posed upon me in the next.” 

Such a man was indeed worthy of ft 
" life ”, and it is a pity that Boswell 
abandoned the task ho had set him- 
salf. Instead, A. F. Tytler, another 
advocate and judge who had been 
associated with Kames in his later 
years, was prevailed upon to writs 
two volumes of “ Memoirs ”, a rather 
tedious work of piety, though a use- 
ful source of information as much 
about contemporaries as about 
Kames himself. More recently, after 



lariv studies of aspects of Karnes’s 
work, especially in literary theory. 
Professor Rosss book is the first 
genuine biography of Lord Kames, 
and it doos ample justice to its sub- 
ject, u prodigious character hi a pro- 
digious era. 

Two volumes of papers read before 
the Aristotelian Society have been 
published by Mothuen. Proceedings 
of tho Aristotelian Society, Volume 
LXXU, 1971-1972 (291 pages £2.50) 
contains fourteen miscellaneous 
papers, tho contributors including 
Martha Kneale, Reuford BambrougU. 
Jonathan Barnes and the late Bishop 
Ramsay. The Aristotelian Society, 
Supplementary Volume XLVI (234 



University last July, the contributors 
including Alan R. White, W. B. 
Gallic, Philippa Foot, and D. M. 
MacKinnon. 


All the very best for the New Year 


who arc only there “ in, the, 
of exemplification” arid to 
the abstraction dullness vjsl 
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we , caqnot have all’ the trat 
Mr Sitter he does at least- br 
sharply and effectively .tboflri 
of the truth he happens A 
looking {at. Jn a study which « 
to demonstrate the poetry. at, 
poqui he has frequently sr 
cossfully done just what 
tended t(> do. \ 
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PAT ROGERS (Editor) : 

Dcfoo : ThdCrlHcal Heritage 


reader the;author of the book Was 
Crusoe hltaiself, and many of those 


life and strange, surprising , 
'- , **'* 1 “v*f v “ , u, ™ b tutes of : Defoe’s reputation, 
Probably tended to * Swift's “ die Fellow .■ that, 
Rdutledge and Kegan Paul. sorl: °^« aftl cdl liter? viUoryed, I have forgot hls-lf 

‘ deposit ... .. . . io the irimimeiftbk booki. 

, ... ^In-.his bitroductiorr Dr. Rogers. 8?!FK* now appearing which ft 
DAftTRi 1 hrpor . :• r ■ - ' . ‘ 1 S’aco*. tho gradual : emergence , of Defotf s . ;writ{ngs .to ah mu 

DANIEL DEFOB . : , Defoe’s imputation as a : writer- 1. but ^Sriitlny thBt would haraastc 


f The^ Life. bf .Landru, ^ 

! : Bluebird ^ 3 Itt, 

*J r - '} ,/j. ^ { - 0 \>i ‘•’j.-j ' -../.k '.‘.'/j,.' I'.;' 



1 " Michael Joseph have a reputation lished, with gteat sucews, a number 

. for publishing a, progressive, exciting: of . informative (and often amusrng) 

: and ambitious list of books and our business books and we are pleased to 
, new Spring publishing programme is ; announce ^publiWdon of three new 

asl enterprising as ever. ^ ' • 

■ 1 j v j v- ■ . Smith (author of The Money Game 

. : Spike Milligan : delighted, thou- t jj E EUROPEAN MONEY 
sands with the first volume of his auto- puZZLE and MONEY IS A WAY 
: biography, Adolf Hitter, My Part In qFLIFE. ' 

»v»nd 

volume ROMMEL; : GUNNER illustrated bookson Cardinal Richelieu 5 
WHO? while younger readers will be Catherine de Medici, A lb^, 

» ■ enthralled by his new fairy stoiy for Fangio, an |n depth ' ; 

childfenTBAWtliY THE WITCH. Gredk shipping tycoons, and a study 
-There is' also another hurnorpus book v-f Brant Stoker, die mwi who .created 
; ■ about Se KfT^unS vet, from Dracula. Women's ri^te ,kvo long 
Tames hS ' - ^en a cohtroversud subject and we 

; OVeir .recent years' we have pub-, the suffragette. ihoVonent by Antoflia 





a - j .n . y ; j i >■ i i .i v y v-- ; 

\ ^ £ i 4 ;r v-', V iv? : V" : . V-? O A-rfi . ; • 


Raeburn, while civil rights in South 
Africa pro'ride, the background to 
Quentin Jacobsen’s story of Iris soli-* : 

Music-lovers will enjoy THE 
SONGS OF PAUL SIMON, and 
a study of the world of opera by critic 
. Rodney Milnes, 

. Our .fiction list contains tnany 
new hovels by already well-established 
writers induding James. Baldwin, 
John. Grosby, Anthony Grey (aufhoc 
; ’(£'-HQSii(^e:m\;Peking)i Cynl^Kwh,, 
-T^d ’Lewis (author of (?^ C&rttit')* 
i and Richam 

Llewellyn. And first , navels include 
:;on& fironi w^l-known actor and script* 
Lloyd,; ' : ' 
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dfa.u c.ou is like an empty 
and used up universe which 
"hus reduced itself to dust, or 
like un ahuutioued textile mill In a 
bleak landscape. In a modern, or 
rather pi e modern, context of life, 
which was industrial and therefore 
fpmuntic, n dead gnd was a sublime 
conception. But sublimity implies 
turprisc, a dimension of height. To 
Homer everything was lucidly sur- 
prising, yet to Pops how to make a 
dead gad sublime was a problem. 
His solution was to embalm the 
Homeric finds in a fluid not unlike 
whisky, mid to give them In this 
liquid grave the attributes of his own 
Gnd, failing to understand thnt theso 
attributes wore still more problem- 
atical and death-like. To invest 
Homeric divinities, who have littia 
or untiling to do with theology, wiLli 
an iitmuspliero like that of the divino 
manoeuvres of Paradise Last , to 
insinuate a perspective and n density 
into the strong, easy nnrrativa of 
Homer, to impose syntax on para- 
taxis, and a careful, tenuous harmony 
on the rough, direct music of a 
primary epic, limits Popa ns an inter- 
preter ; but under these conditions 
he wrote one of the most brilliantly 
successful translations In the English 
language, and two uf the best long 
poems in English. 

limner himself is by no means a 
dead god. II. A. Mason's treatment 


Homer in silver-gilt 


‘Lord Randolph’s American connexion 


t A Uio- 


E2.n0. 

Years, 


offshoot of history and anthropology. 
Of this dimension Pope was of course 
quite innocent, though in his life- 
time Vico had at least stumbled on 
its existence. The lack of it rather 
constantly invalidates Pope’s under- 
standing of Homer, and this is a dif- 
ficulty Mr Mason hardly meets. Still, 
we read Homer in books, and to us 
the Homeric pneins ure certainly lit- 
erature, so that classical scholars will 
be as grateful ns everyone else for 
the abundance of acute literary criti- 
cism which Mr Mason's work con- 
tains. It is seldom that a modem 
critic of such nowors has occupied 
himself with classical poetry, even 
tli rough the dark ami wonderful 
glass of Pope. 

Pope is a help ami not a hindrance 
to i lie understanding of Homer, since 
the relation of his poetry to its origi- 


II. A. MASON : 

To Homer Through Pope 

216pp. Cliatto and Windus. £2.75. 

century bc and like the moral world 
of most great poets, was transitional, 
not static. Heroic morality in liis 
poetry was tearing itself to pieces. 
One may say that “ nothing is more 
certain than that Hotner’9 attitude 
differs from that of the Greek trage- 
dians ”, but there is also a true sense 
in which his imrrnilve is tragic, and 
in which tragedy derives from it; 
tragedy is a substitute for what was 
lost when primary epic poetry ceased 
to be written. 

We nre nsked "whether Homer's 
suppleness and multiplicity . . . make 
't impossible to see the human and 


of Pope's Humor is vigorous, speedy mil raises many kinds of interesting divine figures ns seriously Involving 
ived. It is not a solemn, questions. Even if we should pretend [ l9 ■ . . e Question Is worth asking, 


ond well conceived , 

full-scale discussion of every aspect 
of the poem, still less of its original: 
Mr Mu sou's mind moves sharply and 
swiftly. Sumo times lie seems dovoted 
and simple, sometimes dense uud 
learned, but in general all his argu- 
ments arc serious and arise from a 
long and not shallow experience of 


we knuw ubout the questions already, 
there is something fresh and beguil- 
ing about the way in which they arise 
througli Pope. One would not wish 
anyone lo coniine himself to a great 
translation or a literary criticism of 
that translation, or even perhaps to 
read them first, but no one from uow 


but, it is not one that could pos- 
sibly make sense to the audience 
of tile blind old inqn. His direct- 
ness is like the immediacy of a 
dream, the first Involvement is In 
the language, and the famous sup- 
pleness and multiplicity, and tlie 

..... ua , cuu m C , u , ua ..u.uu<i V „ vl i U ... uun coniplexity and unity, are qualities 

English nnetry. He is surely right to on is going to be justified in neglect- Homeric language ; the whole 

suggest from l bo beginning that “ we ing Pope or Mr Mason if he' wants f l ,v e 0, 1- co, J at|, uction of the Iliad 

need iho help uf translations, how- as fully as possible to penetrate the ? 10 C0|, £J. ,1U any,. dictated by its lan- 
cver gond our Greek, If we are in any poetry of Homer. Mr Muson's own 

rent sense to possess the Iliad"; in- concern is ruthcr with Homer than 

deed n large part of the progressive with Pope ; he believes that Homer's 

* ' already great reputation will still in- 
crease, uud that a certain truth about 
man is to lie found in. the Iliad “if 
we' could get into the poem ” which 
is not now to be found elsewhere. 

This seems likely enough. It is evon 


iinderNtnuuiiig of Homer a scholar 
can attain will consist of thinking 
■w*»y the shreds of the first transla- 
tions he used and the models he was 
presented with. In Mr Mason's cose 
the process has been lifelong. • 

A translation is one of the most 

iinportunt kinds of commentary nn 

a poem and In- the struggle to know, .culute appreciation Is. another mat- 
what q poem is und how Jt works a' ter. But the Impact of the Iliad can 
poet capable oE translating into perhaps be expressed visually ia the 
poetry lias far-reaching advantages curious nnd unsettling fact that the 
over academic criticism. There exists face of the Byzantine Christ owes 
lor example no criticism of Lucan in something -to the face of Homer; 
English any tiling like as helpful as - In discussing the structure and 
Christopher Marlowe’s translation of moral meaning oE the Iliad Mr Mason 


guage. The medium in which Homer 
composed was probably dictated by 
his society and elaborated over gen- 
erations, but it is the foundation of 
his supreme greatness. 

Mr Mason perhaps allows too 
much to the nous. What they accom- 
plish in the Iliad is uever more than 
exaggerated 


in the- same way any more thau 
the heroes me like modern charac- 
ters: morality is n given, not ail 
intellectual, tiling ; it can be criti- 
cized only implicitly and successively 
in a seemingly unrelnted way, shar- 
pened by toe tension of poetry. 
Homer is always conscious or more 
than one aspect of affairs and most 
tensely so iu moral matters, but the 
language of epic can never say more 
than one thing at a time. 

To cite of Pope the important 
insight that “ Nature and Homer 
were, he found, the same ” does not 
establish that Homer is really a time- 
less poet. No doubt it was part of 
Pope’s rationalism to conceive of 
nature as timeless, but neither prose 
nor poetry can he so. The self- 
confidence of Pope’s generation was 
both an advantage and a disadvan- 
tage in that Pope assumed too easily 
that Homeric gods and heroes would 
be dignified rather than trivialized 
by his own Intellectual trappings. It 
is 'true that modern translations are 
far worse, aud that there is a certain 
dignity about Pope’s conception of 
human beings, but his important 
contribution is also his failure : it is 
through seeiiig what damage Pope’s 
sublimity and rationality do when 
applied to the Iliad that we begin to 
grasp the different conventions of 
Homer, and how important they are 
to the poem. The same of course 
can be said, as Mr Mason points out. 
about translating Homer in' terms of 
Victorian nobility, but oile can see 
it less sharply there becauso Vic- 
torian nobility Is such a muzzy 
notion in itself, i 

• Mr Mason is at his best in th4 
analysis of Homer's similes, the 


never use a younger poet to k 
n senior he is trying to 4 
There is an ideal, pastoral 
about Pope's treatment of l 
landscape which depends 
conception of universal naiim 
landscapes ore somewhat Vt 
and falsely simple because ik,,™, „ m aktin 
god-haunted. Pope belieqS AWH G - MAKTIN 
the Iliad expressed the world* a dy Randolph Churchill 
objects " In Comparisons SSbs 
simple and nobla ” ; what iota P X 
Iu Pope’s beautiful version it olu me 1 : 1854-1895. 336pp. 
atmosphere of literature, /ohmic II: The Dramatic 
literature already plnTosophU895-l921. 384pp. £4. 
was the age of silver-gilt, . 

Homer is impossible to fit fi* 
merely automatic conventios 
Pope was by no means autow ,,,K t’ : N QUIif.CH : 
his poetry, and there is ofteqi erfcCl Darling 
thing to be learnt about Homeu 

Pope’s tactics in difficulties, (he Life and Times of George Corn- 
Ajax has just been compared qfallivWest 

A— 

day this simile was thought r ,M ' 

and unheroic, but critics had r ’ 

iously defended it. Pope’s aft I0 two volumes of Ralph Martin’s 


{ stitu^tS ‘sy piiHis M 0rt 1,1 ;,dllS tl,C gU |ii ^‘NLah^rh^ii/phy ‘both 
Ithnueh sCch things arc not to.sha.id anil wife arc lumped til- 


ls interesting. He omits the .. 
since " a Translator owes so 
the Taste of the Age in 
lives ”, but creates in his 
brilliantly convincing vig . 
heroic, unnamed “ Beast ”, _ 
key, in fact, to adapt what Mr 
says elsewhere of heroes, is 
modern donkey and at the se 
Ilka what Homer writes ab 


iograplty of Lady Randolph Chur- 
lili— the first of which was pub- 
plied in 1969— make a highly enter- 

ling and readable story abouL a 
.jiarkable American lady. When 
>rd Randolph married her in 1874, 
ejudice .against Americans, which 
is partly caused by feelings stirred 
f the Civil War, was still strongly 
ilt in England. When he told lib 
Pope a hero was somethiug lather that he wished to marry Miss 
gentlemau and Homer was tlnromu, the Duke rcpllod : “ Ynu 
nacle of polite learning: Hcfiust alinw tliut the American con- 
heroes and Homeric donkojilexion is a slightly coming-down in 
equally upsetting to him, yet bh' 
of his general culture he \ 
apprehend them both. ( 

What was unique about H 
his age ? In the end, Mr ” 
thoughts turn to the posslbi 
new modern version. His hi 
limited. The Iliad will never 
wliat the Bible was to our irt 
" The amount of the past this 
-become the present in a livkjiMKS FBRUUSSON : 
tme is - progressively limited. t v m ci . 
assimilate only what we badb® 

Mr Mason believes that no;.WPP- Faber und Faber, £2.95. 
lator today should presume d 


pride for un to cuiitemplutu.' 1 The 
English is mu perhaps exactly grace- 
ful nnd the sentiments may seem 
.slightly awry in the twentieth cen- 
tury, yet there was force in the Vic- 
torian Duke’s reluctance to consent 
to the marriage. For Lord Randolph 
it wus a disaster — possibly any mar- 
riage would have been, but that is 
pure surmise. No doubt lie was a 
difficult husband, and to wayward 
ness 

affliction 

Although such things 
likely to Tie proved, it is inure likely 
I hut Lord Randolph suffered from an 
u ill in lanced nervous and mentul 
system inherited from his mother’s 
family. His elder brother, “ marred 
by fate ”, is believed to hove been 
somewhat similarly affected. Since 
the evidence for syphilis rests on an 
nuecdote of Frank Harris, tve may 
feci justified in relegating it to that 
happy world of innke-helieve in 
which Harris is still one of the ack- 
nowledged potentates. 

For u man so tortured, Lady Ran- 
dolph was the worst companion; she 
was extravagunt — : she wus not rich, 
because her tiresnmc father lost his 
fortune at the time of the marriage 
—and she wus flirtatious, uiul she 
slimed with many of her country* 

women a desire to be at tlie peak of 


English society without appreciating 
the responsibilities of the position or 
perhaps even understanding them. 
We see this clearly enough front u 
malicious reniurk or Mrs Patrick 
Campbell, which is quoted in Perfect 
Darling. Mrs Patrick Campbell was 
producing l.udy Randolph’s piny. His 
Harrowed Plumes, anil site made it 
clear ihai Lady Randolph fell that 
all connected with her play would 
from it. 


getlier iu this rather heedless snob- 
bery ; Robert Rhodes James Is much 
nearer the mark, in ills excellent 
hook ahum Lord Randolph, when lio 
says thnt lie was nn unconscious rebel 
aguiiiNi his nwn environment. For- 
haps the fairest summing-up of Lady 
Randolph's chorucier is to be found 
in the puges of Sir Edward Marsh— 
she wus a delightful compound of 
"flagrant wurldlinuss " and eternal 
childhuud. Such qualities are agree- 
able enough for the companion of a 
“ .siigur-duddv ", but less comfortable 
in the wife of an English politician. 

In spite of the several virtues oE 
ibis biography, there ure two tilings 
which must lie said on the other side. 
For tlie English reuder, mistakes 
abound, and the publisher should 
have helped the author by reducing 


them- “ Collars and Cuffs" wus not 
King Edward VII; tlie masters at 
Eton are not professors ; while it is 
gratifying that a lord (Lord F razor) 
nnco wrote most nf the leading 
articles in The Times, he vanishes, 
on examination, to the humbler per- 
sonage nf Lnvat Fraser ; although 
"Sir" Percy Wyndhum might have 
lived in "The Clouds”, he did not 
do so. 

More .seriously, tlie hook gives the 
impress inn that a is indiscriminate, 
not selective. We might indeed suv 
that a general fault of modern bio- 
graphy is to ruguril the lusk us one 
of the collect i on uf information 
ruthcr than its digestion. Mr Martin 
lias read an astonishing conglomera- 
tion nf honks on the late Victorian 
und Edwardian times, but lie would 
seem to treat them all alike with 
equal veneration ; we could adapt 
to his feelings fur die printed word 
a book-title of some years ago — *’ I 
saw it in the papers and it must be 
true Wo cun see how the trivial Is 
equated with the significant from 
Mr Martin’s appendix of critical 
references. He refers to Edwardian 
Daughter by Sonia Koppol, which Is 
an authority of the first importance 
because it is written by someone who 
really knew the F.thvardiun world 
front the inside, as '* not very well- 


written . . ■ iiiiu.1i more interesting 
und valuable is They All Married 
Wall by L'li/alietli Eliot ”. Even the 
grout ' Fowler might have been 
tempted m pm un exclamation mark 
here. Fashionable life seven decades 
ago — more perhaps than uny other 
period of our history— has been a 
wonderful cun vus for the daubs of 
the parlour gossips, with the Jerome 
connexion in particular splashing it 
armintl. The resulting books are not 
so much " What the Butler Saw” as 
" What tin* Butler Thought he Saw 
Enjoyable and titillating 8S Mr 
Martin’s hunk is on almost a very 
page, readers will remember that the 
selection of n oth rests with them.. 

Miss Quclch gives us Bit entertain- 
ing account «f Lady Randolph's 
second husband. In the first 
part uf tlie hook she covers 
much the name ground as Mr 
Martin, but she includes some use- 
ful letters from Shaw to Cornwallis- 
West during and after his marriage 
to Mrs Patrick Campbell. Tho author 
knew Cornwallis-West at the end of 
his life and he gave her Shaw’s letters: 
it seems unlucky that the Society of 
Authors could not give her permis- 
sion to use the most Important of 
the collection but, as it stands,, the 
book nuiLius an excellent tail-piece 
iu » curiously lusciiiutiiig story. 


ICopy by the yard 


hundred words of copy. Tyller was Ty tier’s songs in The Scots Miisicg! 
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him. So far as poems are literature. 
Mr Mason makes almost an equiva- 
lent case for Pope. But Homer is uqt 
exactly literature, and there does 
now oxist another dimension of 
Homeric criticism from which help 
can be had : the comparative study 
oE epic societies which Is a bastard 


Ains NuiAiiis iikciv pnmiEii ' it is pvnn an exaggerated version of what 

doubtful whether thenoein is as hard wouldhappen without them. A spear «»Bh — 

ID emerns Mr ^Mason Saves Artf G?i ds 1 f s . mar * c . the body of a hero most literary or lyrical element in 
10 entei ns mi Mason believes. Artt nils with power before be fights, the Iliad and probably for that 

somsoue- ascapas^e. -U -warned,-- nr : reason, the. oup that, best repays tlie 
Helen feels homesick. The effect of techniques of modern llteriity crid- 
the convention is that a hero or clsm. Mr Mason winds his way into 
heroine " is extinguished as a per- tlie subject through a note by Cowper 

son ". This -is a true observation ; ' 

it is as if only the stqry, or- only 
the poem. werq real, and persons 
must play their assigned roles. But 
the same Is true of the gods: wliat 
they love is not only ^wonderful 
parries in Abyssinia ” they love 
their honour, which can be dis- 


us an entire Iliad. Whatever el» ie f Jime n f «• Balloon " Ty tier— such 
unique about Pope, his rationing ; s — arises from bis having made 

first aerial ascent from British 


raises questious he Is unable to 
answer, convincingly. A high degree 
of tension, exists not only between 
different senses of value and differ- 


• , 7.,. . . _ — : — — ’ , , iiwuwmij HUIVM van UC UIOV 

ent images of hfe and the universe in graced, and they love their children, 
the thadfbut also at the level of lan- who can die as Sarpedon dies. The 
guQga. The moral ..world of Homer, gods are not like characters in q, 
like the physical society of the eighth novel, they nre not morally active , 


on Pope's "Night-pieco” at the end 
of the eighth book. The note raises 
questions 1 about nature and truth -In 
Homer and Pope, which Mr Masoii 
: Intensifies by a comparison with the 
remarkable " Night-piece ” written 
by Wordsworth as an explicit alter- 
native and challenge to Pope. Tlie 
discussion ramifies into Coleridge, 
and it Is plain that Coleridge aiid 
Wordsworth simply refused to see 
what pope was doing. " We should 


fidbncei his ear, his dwarfs 
standing of physical courage 
the gigantic, power of words, , 
at 16 ast one quality 'which to Mi 
attainable in principle; his di 1 
from us, from Homer and 
Homeric society. There is ho 
translation of tlie Iliad th^t o 
take 
ous 


e . 

, a feat life achieved in 1784. Sir 
Aiis ' Fergiisson, by patiently 
F _nibliiig the tragmentary evi- 
nce of Ty tier's career, lias acnieved 
vivid piece of reconstruction 
lust the background of Edin- 
rgh in its greatest days. Ty tier. 


in bud, drunk (drink was one of his 
weaknesses), but on being roused he 

culled for paper, pen and ink, and 
in a short time produced about a 
page uud a half of letter-press, 
which answered the end proposed 
as completely qs if it hoc] bean the 
result of the most mature delibera- 
tion. 


Other men made thousands out of 
the Encyclopaedia, abd its import- 
ance as a popularizer of knowledga 
.... ... was incalculable. Tytler received 

i seriously for long. Wliat oHough not a particularly talented or g [ xteen shillings a week for his 
about Pope's Iliad Is a qywunfcractlve man, was un interesting labour. Lunardi gained fame and 
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Tha Politics of Qerman Pi . ieslantlaifi 
Tha Rise of (he Protested Church/ 
Elils In Prussia, 1S1S-184B 
Robert M. Bigler . , 

. i T traces the development of 
Protdslai^tisni In Prussia under the 
rule of Hohenzollem dyhasty . . 


will Infer^at not only meolooians ■ and , ; 7 


political alignment of tha whole 
membership 1 of thei French National 
. Convention of 1792. Some of the . 
flndlhfls are not only unexpected, 
biit b*wa far-reaching lmplloBtloria. 
Johns hapklna, 407 pedes, 3d tables, 
map £8.76 . . . . ' 
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Beyond Genrfe; 

New Directions In Literary - 
ClaaaHjoatlqn. 

PaulHernadi 

A 'survey and evaluation of more 
theq eixty.modem concepts ol 
.geiire and their predecessors.' The 1 
author dlscufces the views of a wide' 
nange of orifice and outlines hie own 
polycenlrlo approefch 16 UteraW, 
plaselficsfibn^-a theory of l|(qratu r e 



able to exist unless it exists Mid even in some ways admirable 
the level of language; Pope i> tme, 

and peculiar mirror of Hotter It would not be much of an exag- 

^ radon to say that Tytler wrote the 
ond edition of the Encyclopaedia 
jannica — all ten volumes of it — 
ting at an upturned washtub in. a 
m cottage. Aud this was only a 
“eat parr of bis massive output. 

he undoubtedly was, but a hack 
_ unusual gifts for that dnwntrod- 
n profession. He could abridge any- 
‘ng, at lightning speed. Someone 


his poem Is wonderful. The . 
mirror is precisely Pope's U 
which could scarcely be more 
ent from Homer’s, and scarcely • 
different from. ours. 


money from his balloon ascents ; 
Tytler was hounded by the news- 
papers and pelted by 'the mob. In 
fact he had tlie most miserable of 
the gifts that destiny can bestow : to 
know an idea whose time has come, 
and make nothing out of it. He 
devised an improved process for 
bleaching cloth and sold it to a tex- 
tile manufacturer who prospered 
without paying Tytler. He started 
papers which fizzled out, and eventu- 
ally launched himself into radical 


Undemanding Understanding 

of thq prob lem othow.t b 

“<■ — 4morf '' a 

nfitiimi nnii fnrnini innauaoAB. and. fiokseller- called in the small .horn s 

an unexpected demand for six 


natural and formal languages, and 
oh various accounts of meaning. 
Cornell, 140 pages £3.00 


Ith 


into exile in America. 

There, after a few years, he fell into 
the sea from a causeway at night 
{probably drunk) and perished. .. 
Burns, who included a few.-- of 


Afusciifii, de'scrilicd hint as “ an °b 
seme, tippling, though extrnordm- 
arv body , a shuhby wandering paL- 
rnn of the Edinburgh howffs, always 
at [he beck und cull uf booksellers 
wanting cheap copy by the yard. But 
he wus rather more than this, rlis 
ciiqnpcul studies and Jus, unbending, 
impracticable radlrnlinm suggest _ a 
man who wus curried in the main- 
stream nf change, and had some in- 
sight into the possibilities that were 
opening for the future. “The 
schemes of transporting people 
through die atmosphere ”, he wrote 
in the prospectus for his balloon 
ascent, "formerly thought chimeri- 
cal, are realized : and It Is impossible 
to sav how far. the art of aerial navi- 
gation may he improved, or with 
what advantages it may be attended.'* 
Some readers may feel that Sir 
James is rather hard on TVtler, and 
that after rescuing him from 
obscurity his first biographer might 
.have shown more sympathy for a 
career of imagination, perseverance, 
and failure. Certainly Sir James is 
objective, and tbe doctrinaire aspect 
of Tytler ’s character does not appeal 
to him. But the book Is written and 
assembled so ably, and tlie fact? are 
allowed to speak for themselves so 
evocatively, that one can respect 
Tytler’ s virtues without being invited 
to do so. 
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Cart wri^tjt • 


"iqent,. let^ rjalo^^ 

: reputnrion depend on the stead East- book, which is not helped Jw some 

ness with which he propagated prln- utterances that show on miporfect 
ciplos— which in the end were to grasp of the period. Thus Osborne 
V. Cambridge University Press. thc da „ through alpug night declares that " the adversities of 

.; V. ' of indifference aud Torylsm — and die , landowners of (Jhe aoveRtles 

, ' . . .. - ■' his transparent liitpgrity. . . . were due to the wars Of Willlaat uI 

ugh he wa9 always known in , ^nuaHtni- and' Amte ,,, i that i “(tianufh«ii^*rd 

life and lo history as “Major Cartwright s adopted fig hter ?11 j commercial mon were excluded 
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of a kind that n more rigorous crafts- 
man than Mr Eberliart would have 
struck out. Whatever is Inexpressible 
and ecstatic deserves a firmer touch 
than this; 

There is a sense of something beyond 

us, 

Uiicnptiiniblo as the grace of a 
, , hummingbird, 

hliisive as die death of a child you 
loved, 

Shapeless as every final hope you 
. had, 

As mysterious as that you are still 

alive. 

And the hand of Blake seems unhelp- 
fully to have blurred such stanzas 
as; 

Imnit to go into the land of excess 
where the heightened awareness of 


Eberliart is still providing enough 
spiritual rewards to make the explo- 
ration worth while. 

Stewart Conn is altogether moro 
earrhbouiid. In /In Ear to the 


Sacrifice. John mi his itiurul stuff, 
Hie great-aums with 

Mi nn . Mr Conn, who is „ 

Ground one sometimes'feels that m W 1S relat . Ion “whole distinctly 
the ear has been so close to the ^ ,,r — 1 breed of current nout. 
ground that it has turned to stone, 
for Mr Conn, thmipli n fm ■inn f 


The first four years of Nixon 


rigid 

has 


!: s . k . ud with dctaiL^lg^^^ K vans ami kobkrt n. 
one in in (it call! 


- *'® nn » though a forma, 
winter, is often ail oddly graceless 
one, organizing his bleak observa- 
tions into line-patterns and stmizaic 
shapes that bear little relation to 
what is being said : 

On an adjoining stone are a skull 
And hourglass from Covenmuer 
Duys. Their lives were a duller 


„ . , - --- -- ent poet, 

north of u son ot Mn.son-Dixou line 
or sunsiliihiy and including Ulster, 
northern England and his own 
uative country : the names of Sea- 
mus Heaney, Glyu Hughes, Ken 
Smith, Norman MucCuig and lain 
Crichton Smith all come to mind. 
What they share is a preoccupation 
with the unremitting harshness of 
physical things, a hardness and 
dourness of metaphor. Such poetry 


book, the detail huffl^ANl 

was what one might eaU? ' 
rural, very much lii the iCxon in the White Ilouhc 

new nature poetry. Thera 

certniii ainnunt of this in J>7pp. I>avis-Piiynler. £5. 

the Ground, but there is tia' — 

Siffi 0 , 'V ^ '“CROSS to com n, e thoughtful, puudering 

nViJhlsh-'d wherefores of 1‘residcn 

oi pnysiLid tnug i »;<.incv rhu I 


Mystical or visionary poetry has to 
be taken on trust; we accept It ns an 
authentic apprehension of unprov- 
nbJu vermes, or we must Ignore it. 
Anioiig nil the senior American poets 
(Jie is now approaching the ago of 
seventy i, Kiduird Khorliurt lias been 
the inost umletlectedly inysticiil, and 
at ms best nix explorations ami cele- 
nrut ions have an unquestionable 
aiitlioi'iiy. Such poems us "The 

aK!‘!! i,b ? M I nd “ T he Fury of 
Aeiial Bombardment* 1 have rlabclv 
become anihology pieces, prophetic 

utterances 

so that a 
general. 

But one’s trust lias been less siirelv 

har!\ L ' d »r ,0 nr 1500(1 deal of Mr Bher- 
hail s prolific output. Too many 

ni . adc inpi will wonder 
nig gestures that have .seemed little 
iioru limn transcendental pieties, 
closer to Patience Strung than t0 

.nnl Mt f Mai, ey RopkJns. In his new 
hiiok, for example, there are a lot 
of open-mouthed cliches i tt inexmtS- 
Hble richness ", "mindless ecstasy "j 


Dtfoats the 


truth 
negative specialists 


rooted in circumstance, 
personal vision is made 


Who run th*T worff scientific 
, , absolutists. 

Excess lends to the realm of joy, 
Joy Is what all children know. 

Tt is the Joy of the heart I acclaim, 
li is the joy of the sky that I feel. 
When Mr Flier hart succeeds, it is 
through a simplicity ns absolute as 
this but also when his speculative 
curiosity, his delight in quiddities, 
suddenly finds purchase on the slip- 
pery slope of his exaltation— us in 
Gnat on my Paper 

His life is a quarter of an inch. 

I could crack him any moment now. 
Now I see he Ims two inoro feet. 
Almost too delicate to examino. 

He s still sitting on this paper. 

Ail Inch uway from Ail. 

Does he know who I am, 
l Joes he know the importance of 

man ? 

Mr Eberliart ’s Blakean sense of 
wonder lias the strengths and wcuk- 

cbm5 S n? f ‘I s na ? vety ' 30 that the 
Cloud ot unknowing and the foe of 

SK c V- rc ™y«r hr from one 
anmun. It is a risky area, but Mr 


Two Poems 

Gray boulder 
Beside the road 
You devote me to age 
Whose date none decodes 
From signs of fire or ice— - 
Elephant among field mice 
You crouched here alone 
In die silence of stone 

Just nozo 

With my head down, 

Bent to this pen 
Which is my plow, 
i did not see 
That little cloud 
Above the field— 

Unfurrowcd brow. 

You are its yield 

SAMUEL MEN ASHE 


„ the whys 

. _ esident Nixon’s 

5 iashing victory in the 1972 clcc- 

A rag-und-bone man, m, will be well served by this 
His puny ready for the bP k - Here is an informed, well- 
Jcumented account of Mr Nixons 
Rounds u corner (short oi a opt term, rich in anecdote and 
And disappears up tiomtinfighlenud by incisive picturos of 
Below, the Kelvin mns like sine of Hie men around the 
resident, particularly the power- 
Whot too often spoify ih^l .“Genua ns”, Jolin Ehrlichmun 
from a persistent iwhwfedH. R. iluldoman. The rise and 
movement, is Mr Conn’s ten&l of cabinet members, men with 

iwer than their counter- 
ituiti but with importunt 

tremon llttlca » influence, is skilfully 

train in the title-poem, the amounted. 

>ne caveat: ilie bonk proper ends 
.teen months before the Prom- 
t's re-eiectiou. A rather sketchy 
ague is devoted to thu importunt 
so far as the election won con- 
ied, perl mps decisive events uf 
'2: the visits tu Peking and Mos- 
tliu White House's now ocotio- 
jc policy. 

Percies of Susan Musgraw’iiNone the less students of politics 
They make up a bit of a iritcnPl find a rich Jude of material on 
in fact, in which the cental Mr Nixon works, what stimu- 
arbitrary and the tone not jtffcs.his umlouhted puliucul agility, 
binding (or bewitching) a, if thought-patterns mi national and 
ably intends to be: fcerhaliunul affairs, the oscillation 

I share you with beetfes, fc" -^ lnis of “ d 

I share you in ray bones. . .. j t f„j r ’■> — 1 | 10 question must be does not cr 
Hite into me and died. Mr Nixon’s aloofness, his in his own 


movement, is Mr Conn’s teriyl of cabinet 
tuck on dogged bits of enff loss power 
moralizing or didacticism. MtH in Britain 
crippled aunt to the tremmpitlca! influ 
train in the title-poem, the pj 
takes over and rains the « 
home. When he avoids thkj 
does in the urban vignettni 
Sense of Order ** and " Port*, 
in the diaracterized distad 
“ Old Actor ”, he is a more i 
ing poet. • - 

Dreams, abosts, raagiatl pi 
and the wnunslcal-weird arei 


open your mind to blood. . Confessed luck of “ cliarismu and 

Anne Tibbie’s sensitively liifTO* ” Vice-President Ajgnew’s 
matters-of-fact, though often on the media luive created 

and «rnnnthn«* ^nmmnnnhi^POWerlul Hnlf-NlXOIt SOimmentlll 


executive, legislmive and judicial 
powers. 

They also Iry occasiiuuilly tn por- 
truy the very liunuiu man behind the 
image. Neither thu President nor 
Mrs Nixon were sirungerfi in their 
youth in relutivc poverty. They want 
to see people led, housed and 
clothed hr much as does Senator 
McGovern. The difference is over 
means. In this area, the hook shows, 
there is a posiiivety nineteenth- 
century caSL in President i ill thinking. 

Some chapters are a lively text- 
hnok on the act of politics in modern 
America. See the detailed and 
accurate uccotmt of Mr Nixon’s frus- 
trated attempt to introduce South- 
ern, “ constructionist ” judges to the 
Supreme Court. Here are the inner 
movements of American politics ; 
pressures on individual Senutnrx, thu 
iissid nous courting of regional inter- 
ests, the constant eye on thu next 
elections. , , , . 

Mr Nixon has given the world the 
impression that his main interest is 
in iinonidlinnul uiFniis. This volume, 
while it does nut skinin on tlml 
aspect of his first term, alsii devotes 
much space tu such topics as 
*' Nixiuioinics ” and in the President « 
aspirations tuwui-ds reform with him- 
self cast ill the role of the great 
reformer. He is, the authors note, 
much impressed by the performance 
of Disraeli in this field, seeing ^ him- 
self as the conservative capable of 
reforms the liberate— ill this case, 
the Democrat s— c mi Id never achieve. 
But being an aspiring reformer 
cool his wrath toward those 
party who, equally ardent 


hoi<ii: mid ilieir cuiiiilry in a .shower 
of hypei IhiIi-. The Nixon who wmiied, 
and' got, the Sai.t ugreeincni with 
the Russians turns the full force of 
American air power upon the Kits-' 
sinus’ Nmlli Vietnamese allies n 
month before his visit to Mnscnw. 
The Nixon who ahhnrred mi economy 
regulated hy government embraces 
tlie concepL of controls. 

The impression the President 
seeks In give his countrymen is tliut 
of the coni, competent executive. As 
this bool: shows, this is an incomplete 
picture. There is also the Nixuii uf 
quick, often disastrous, decisions 
even in his special field of pmtisnn 


politics. As an example, the authors 
cite his telecast on elec lion eve 1970; 
uu oxer rise in rmighlmnse politics 
I last'd on feat - of terrorism. 

At limes, as the book toveuls. Ilia 
President rejects the advice of his 
staff and embraces an intemperances 
comparable to that of Harry S. Ti u- 
mun in his " give 'em hell ’’ days. The 
President's angry statement about 

tliu fJlsL Congress, which had reive- 
ted his Supreme Court tiniitiuces, is u 
cii» in point. . 

The grout virtue uf nixon in the 
White Unuse is thut the a ml tors 
itiaintiiin u i e.isniiohle h.il.ince be- 
tween these end utluu ml inns uf the 


Preddent and tits com Ini ting, IntrJ- 
L'liit) interplay among advisers in 
tliu Rxeculivn branch,, mumlwre or 
Cungrnss ond the territorial, feudal 
piilincnl chieftains of tlie hinterlund 
who make lip American politics. 

President Nixon’s pwfoi malice is 
only luilf over. His power is jtruat, 
and growing greater us the Execu- 
tive' branch waxes, and his potential 
Tor good air evil enormous. Nn one 
cun now say what lie will do. Hut 
Nixon ill Hie iVhitc* JIhu»v oilers a 
fasti t nil i Jig guide In why he has titled 
as he Ims in the past. T-Vw sittiue 
nresiik-nts have heeii m«’ic fairly and 
liottesily treated. 


The 


Along the fingertip trail 


™. A do undo.ato.id the onor- 

Ihhle tOUS complexities of the Presidency 
ad the problems involved in the 
irmulatiou mid execution of policy 
•’> i a system glorying in, but not al- 
vpya observing, the separation of 


for reform, are classed as liberal Re- 
publicans. Mis greatest hostility, the 
Qiithnrs relate, is directed at Sena- 
tors aud Repiesemntives of that 
breed. , . , . 

Perhaps because nf the tunc period 
it covers, the hnulc does not examine 
Mr Nixon’s flexibility, tlie most'sur- 
prising political characteristic in a 
complex nature. The Nixon who was 
the pin-up boy of the China Lobby 
journeys to Peking and bathes his 


.KDNARD COHEN : 
Tlie Energy of Slaves 
Cape. £1.73 


the death of poetry 


U5p). 


(paperback, 


The posturings in Leonard Cohen’s 
verse have been pretty persistent— 
and 'Consistent— since the days when 
Snzdnnejieojc Jiim down and people 


!{!?.? ® ne . t0 care Bttie for craftsman- 
}J"P language and without bother- 
much ,‘l 10r e than trail a 

ciSTubieci'. 6 SUrfaCe ° f ,he 


Thistle stop tour mere academic 


up 


They are, m slidrt, the poems of 
^ Sf ’ nEWl ‘* te . r 'vho is able to con- 
mw a ,n^‘- iterace v ub l ic that his 

£ oes deeper simply because 
his lyrics possess an annni'niic ^nn 


^ngcnirou^ S fike U* wonwn so'^ng fhS” ‘T?*® 

tamlldea - 


I have no a talent left 
H-nn t write a poem anymore 

' fit* , Can c ? me dr Lennie now 
, hke you alwuys wanted 

I guess I should pack iti 
' but habits persist 

. - ™. SiV Lennie * t0 ,° l«e for that: 

debited in rags and fea tilers were H * " 

prone to touch each other’s bodies 
h while, Jesus sank 

■SnS.-Mr - ; ” s , dom Hko a stone. 

Tile u ner 8V °f Slaves offers a few 
*W bl W l °ry notes from time to 
time, which sound like the echoes of 
an apology:; , . 

The form of poetry, 

■ M been ^ 

The, , why it enyiiinre : , P«^'J* ter ■ . 

Sfi 


DUNCAN GLEN (Editor) i 
Hugli MacDlarniid 




Scottish Academic Press. 


of 


ing 

and 


Tb f e or ad ™a ?es of a guitar 


S" S JiF£iS - Hans- "V ..... i.ve ot tneso cnen, 


Cohen’s work are “obvfous 
demonstrable.:, and in- manv 

cases ,he, 1 .oen,e.)n Thin b6ok c?y 


other. 


Duncan Glen, has collected fifteen 
essays on Hugh MacDiannld, all 
but one of which have previously 
appeared in journals and critical 
studies, and has appended to them 
a useful bibliography by W. R. 
Aitkeu. This is not to say, however, 
that extracts from fifteen journals 
or critical studies ore reprinted here. 
No fewer titan five of these chapters 


begins 

sense of ddji vu. Pi ofessor M 
Mr Weston, Mr Watson and i 
. (more briefly) Matthew 
Djai'iuid all write oh A Drm\ 

Looks al ilia Thistle. 
that poem’s brilliance Is no i 
but by the time the third .: 
thistle symbolism has beept ma 
disadvantages of; a book iwbW 
prints the best available 
rnthor than commlssiotls a: 
balanced range of contribiitiossj 
become apparent. Balance of I 
Is restored in. the last. half 4 
book, however, which again 
the policy of , lutersp firsing ji 
, caliy critical pieces (Sydiietf Go 
Smith on the Three liifintu. to l __ 
Torn Scott on tlie Lament W0gtend 
Great Music and G. S. Fraser 


th* Daily Mirrfir 


= :; U ; 


Itribd td answer truly - 

■BSSKSSEffttSS^f , w* 


Maepiarjnfd i 1 a festschrift, edited 
by K.-D. Duval In 1962, and no fewer 

dian foitr of them first saw light in 

tne edit tom or Agenda of Autumn- later poetry) with more geff , 
Wmter. 1967-68. In other words, well appraisals.. ; Of- these, '■ D 
over half the book, and probably Sealy's survey of MacDial 
the, best half at chat, is culled: frdhi . relation to* Gaelic' literature 
just m tWo . previous 1 books; (tnd^lt Michel Habart’a esi 
is difficult to 'see how n ■ M n <-n luVnii^ 1 ■ French) on tne poet 

du La'n “ 


iff Papers of Woodrow Wilson • 

Hied by Arthur S. Link and others, 
klimie 11: 1898-1900. 

Princeton University Pross. 
sn: Oxford University Press. 


,Ia volume we see Woodrow WU- 
r'on tlie way to being not only the 
lay President of Princeton Um- 

S hut also; possibly uncon- 
y. President of the United 
*s. It is impossible to rend it 
pdut having in memory the groat 
id possibly disastrous destiny of the 
nere 1 academic " on whose faults, 
tbra and virtues so much whs. to 


date he had at Princeton was 
Robert McElroy, so long a resident 
of -Oxford (England); Cambridge 
(England) seems to have appealed 
more to Wilson. But It was not a 
matter of mere Presbyterian preju- 
dice, for Wilson was a deep admirer 
of Anglican ritual, and was to be 
burled in the Episcopal Cathedral 
of St Albans at Washington. 

Wilson strove to build up a repu- 
tation as an American historian, 
which has not lasted — apart from 
his important contribution to the 
Cambridge Modem History. But as 
a political scientist he stdl has an 
Important place in the ht&tory ot 
American scholarship. He was to 
have an even more important place 
as 0 maker of the modern federal 
system of the United States. 


difficult to see how a MucDidrhild 
enthusiast could foil to gain more for 
his money bv h * * 

licarions father 

voluhie: 1 


Hart’s essay (rebrl! 
the poet as “ Vjsli 
iar.e astute 


gqi m _ < 

his money by Investing jn those pute fqrmed, ■ but! somewhat less ® 
than In the .present , " 


ai^d; 


e learn a lot about Woodrotv — 
mmy, as his college cbntenmor- 
stul called jhiirt- We tend to 
fartvard, probably too much, to 
r great schisui pf Princeton's aca* 
ehne revolution and, probably uot 
■’* (nuch, to the changing Ideas and 
ijecls of the future President of tiL 
United Siatps. ’We ran road of 3 s pro vided , wit: 


expected from 



'"i" j-'.' 




S pears 
fient family 


In' a volirine jmpllcitly unit^j 


of the Conderts 
a superfluous 
accent : aigU'i ? and j yte. mjghtrbavp 
lmd a little more abnut that Aima- 
viva-like character, Buni do Cusiel- 
jane. ' ' ' 


[I.25fr. 


Eptdaa mw InyttcNI 


, journalist on .. 
England 
inyrteTiw.;; 
L'Angleterre . 
takes A sorpe- . 
it our enthuSl-; 
flirtRtlbrxs ovcf 


of Mozart repi 



J-het*. ^ 
uai8 J -har.-'toit' 
ferivefvlflg 
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Now to he published on microfiche: 

THE ENTIRE PUBLICATION OUTPUT 
OP SEVERAL HUNDRED BRITISH 
PRESSURE GROUPS 

• fully Indexed 

• organised in thematic subject 'packages' 

• at reasonable cost 


FIRST package: L 

BRITAIN AND EUROPE 
SINCE 1845 

A virtually complete retrospective run of al ( source material on this major debate 
issued by 67 groups In the UX. since 1845. . 

Available March. £229 Including cloth-bound Index. 

Harvester/Primary Social Sources seeks to close a major gap iri library coverage 
of primary social materials. It acquires the retrospedtive and current output of a 
large number of groups. It Indexes the 1 material, Then It.makes archlvslly- 
permanent microfiche copies . avertable, it supplies for the first tlrrte ever complete 
bibliographic descriptions of this Important material, and ensures its survival and 
Its easy retrieval for use. 

We believe this to be a major advance, which will have significant educational , 
consequences,-. • " • ,. V 
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f Europe 
In the 
Making 

jU’altcpHallrfcin 
I The linn Prfhkk'iu of the Com- 
mission of (he H.E.C. presents 
hi a comprehensive form all the 
questions which European in- 
teisration poses. This edition 
has hwn specially revised wlrh 
Britain's entry in mind. 

£S.JM 

The 

vegetable 

IBook 

J Vann Lovelock 
An uii'Natural History of the 
\vorld\s edible plants for the 
layman. It covers the plants’ 
hi> lory, JolMorc, proverbs and 
literary associations anil is fully 
illtiM rated. 

£5.5H /lliiwiiitcii 

Victorian 
Aspira- 
tions 

Belindii Norman -Hu tier 
1 lie life and labours of Charles 
and Mary Booth, Victorian 
social investigators extraordi- 
nary and authors ot the monu- 
mental Ufc und Labours of the 
People in London . 

£4.25 I/lii.sfmfcd 

|The Yoga 

of Light 

|Thc batha-yoga-pradipika, 

India’s classical yoga handbook 
with an authoritative commen- 
tary by tfans-Olrich Ricker. 

U‘2.75, 



72nd Year 


More tliiin 120 luiioh li.iil Iteeii sent 
nut inviting signaltnus, .uni the re- 
plies f mulled soveniy-eighi. To die 
rhiny-seyen who signed cnuld have 
■•eon added three who agreed Inn did 
not wish, for various reasons, hi 
make a public siiiteiiiem of views in 
this way, and four whose approval 
roino too Into for inclusion in the 
list: John Arden, Hurry Bermuime, 
Stanley Middleton and (liurles 
wood. 

. -^be others were easily snrialtle 
into broad groupings. Leaving aside 
two whose replies came lute lint guve 
no particular opinion, there were just 
seven “ unequivocally in favour " of 
Common Market entry ( three were 
writers, and four publishers). A 
larger group, of twelve, were either 


P.u in as i lino passes, ftryw,- 
for intellectuals anjwfc?^ 
povyoi- of the state and EjJ'. 
nar ion a] corporations H* 
corporations U te often 2?’ 
fui than the Males) the a 5i 
Intellectuul is drawn morel} 


relentlessly into cnmnlig^' 
rheir demands. If l," P fi 
dissent t* v , .. ls * B 


i in ivor ted im» 


*? stamped into sikt 


!•!«'» rhe West-mi 5J{ 
. iMt i‘y,s I y-»tT»i»t e d.aS 

fai£ ,f a jM r lvc ! qI1 *«iE 

nitile, theatre, those "suh^ 


The communist testament 
of a country priest 


SUbfB, 

-v J,M ■*■««’, an innii 
folk and protest”), wi ]at | 


□ p 

peued tn (inlnnskov on the oat 
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Viewpoint 

BY ALAN BROWNJOHN 

W i! ark entering liurope— which 
really means joining n 


what lias l.oen JcTiieved hr 

on the other ? cask of Jean Mesller is as 

favour of entry Menu white, the nierhnrf t J ,emark,tl, l e us any " l ll,e ,llS ' 
briefly stated disugree- political and minumicpw«Socy of French thought. Here is 
!!!!. 4,frCt 7£ d ', Ylle larger tb« wnble country priest ot Cham- 
e ha,d< - r ^'estrngglete; serving one parish all liis 

S3fSFttYf??5i - |ivi "E » 


. , — ■- j«'»ii.s n com- 

V . S ? 1 of , economic, consti- 
nitluiuJ, legal sad other institution* 
—with u cuhuml Panfare. Where 
imviue uioaoys were liberally chan- 
nUlcd into u piilihc-i'clniioiis ram- 
o, f or entry which completely 
iHited to convince, or mollify, or 
even create Interest, public expen- 
Uiture is now being used to work inj 

l } K, .7 J i!} ,ll " tio, » f, »- the accom- 
plished fact. liio l’anfare for liurope 
programme ihb month offers drama, 
music, exhibitions, a poetry reading, 
bullion. Astutely, some approved 
fringe activities have been given a 
look-in (it is not ull * high ” culture): 

Heud > ^buglon. 
at the Cockpit, pop concerts. 

11 ,s a " attractive, if a rather 


Uiar there never has been a annular 
majority in Britain for euiry into 
Luinpe. But neither bus i here been 
anything resembling an ideiiJistic 
Internationalist 61 ire in Britain which 


ment with the letter, or else in favour 
with some reluctance or reserva- 
tions; or in favour for uo-alterna- 
tive reasons, or out of hostility to 
anti-Marketccrs. There were thirteen 
dont knows”— ordinary “don't 
knows , declared fence-si Iters, those 
who could not make up their minds, 
and those who felt unsure because 
they could ugree with some of the 
latter bur not all of it. 

Students of the political persua- 
sions or British writers would have 
made their reasonable conjectures 
spout the names of those who 
signed the letter— and, of course, 
about the names which did not 
appear underneath it. Both right 
and left wore well represented, for 
much the smne political reasons as 
those which united elements on 
both sides in the political debate 
(and this was partly, of 


»fo*«rn u+, f < • • WI. 

Cm. . '44&-M- * • . 


life, and living 

3-.-» - * ^-saiA, 



*'R letters to the nevrspaprirboUt 
would hardly be one i whichtM and a revolutionary calling for 


greater freedom in the arts, fa. 
LmJ u 9. 1 °. r academic life, in edu 
(We had tlie freedom to pubL 
letter, which we would not hu 
in some other places, ’but it ad 
of course, absolutely nothing I 


Jt4 Cffurtt i/hf 

/6mm** i volt 

tffarvi, f/it 

(fa A,f*i p&nifliM* <tfHU (f 


nunlKt form of society. The 
of his posthumous luputa- 
Js no less striking. That the 
script should have survived 
may be surprising. Mesller hud 
ly worked and reworkad his 


'p4U* 

/ i 

fcm6 fkZtc} i jn&f/h 


jjy Aurvi^ 

me^9a. Vat 


etUituj- 


V ‘-'•ire in uriiaui which 

tlSrehu certnl e | fltCl Kur ? 1>0 ” And £K“ WHS .partly, ot course, a 
“ever been much polit,LU l letter in so far as it briefly 

^£21^ ie * ntetI c OI ,’ l fy e unfavourable 
tharacter of the then only imper- 


£jhh far S552 u 1 vcr b * n imich 

^ Eeropminlsm among to- 

tiajrs Butisli inte IccliiqIn To Im 

« that the Erandtaa! ’ 


V * ‘“s s'uiiumse pre- 

dictions of a now cultural entente 
rising magically out of the Si! 
and suli-clauses of the. treaties seem 
a waste of breath when one considers 

fnrrL l !i U,,dane aud l,, uiHl deals which 
forced our ossociatioo with the Cnm 

s n uddoX- u n coriomic ««*i»7oVi o cSa 

aar^ 11 *™ Au ^ cujturai 


was 


(orcexl-looking, melange of avenus airwIfcnnS^h Come nbn,ll ‘ have 
hut most of the foreign attractions Tn t ’ 

SSL b 5_ ca . l !? , ! t b -v just u little assi- tical BSffiS? ™£ d ' SiL out P 0 * 1 ' 


More interesting, though, 
e VQ ry fair sprinkling of sig- 
«*s whose work already con- 
Lvn te f tbem j either traditional or 
experimental activity or in publish, 
thfin W,til tferndBonal areas. For 

Briiijeii aS i*.^ or i T> t le determinedly 

Sot ™if U ip?! .^“^ettnisni would 
not wash. But the reasons For siim- 

tha . ll °! doU j E as numerous as may ' 
the signatories who felt they could “ 

SS™ ^ehrond but definite Em 


•hUutvr,fi pnt^xJh'^L /ftC !>t leu rf, 
C^ccart. 4/9up u • 

r ’ 1 h 

»iW Arttof.iet hUy 

MaJ ^ u. 

pean" enter prfse (nh-Way imo the flourishing world fa hc/*r*r (t{ n Miriuif, d»n«r- £+. - 

he British govemcriapdestinc manuscripts. It soon w»*tauie/ 

[til it). Thev ntleNme-a collector's piece, a work >n<^UcfW «f/"*“***f C***Y*{, »r »«««. n ^ T 


were aiSBpnajiUffrevBii mum™ -"I y- 

7 tines Jater reported— bj Scandalous document to be matie 
British writers* letter againais improbable, yet wiinm a holt- 
Market, to ponder the varioustt#h years of Mesllor s death ver- 
’“ w of the Mt.Unoire hud made 


sitiotu of the letter; 


in British refusal to be en 
of the Euro 

thict from t 

obsession with it). They mlgte 
more grounds for re assn rancf, find iu 
true cmnmuulty of interest tbihkti cutes 
Intellectual distrust a mild 
ope ” in' Brltaiu is nor neatpturo, 


\ I,rnpo ' *ly a Chauvinistic; arrogance I 

. ■ i: l “ Lii'u 


took an emphatic staud on it. 
or the .most ct 
letters made the 
cal case : the 


Oae 


P-KhS VtoSiTS '*?k ■ gyy-'g’M -sp]? “ueiy fxrsrL 

fare, and tlicre is in fact hardly any- 'KnJfrfSS, , were . s, a ,,in | ^nni. 
tldag new or striking, nothing that /Icatfan in T/i t/T , , ,,tei i t pub ‘ 
seems to compel a visit. The Funfure ■ -oflwi'S. .JLiIri?*? In c thti summer 
sadly suggests a perfunctory attenint -intelWif.i?. 18,11 bndy , nf writers and 
Ijymt a ” culturaj ” iring ou a veTy iiom tS “?L WaS VOry ***** “bseiif 
different sort of cake, and mil* Hint • 


cogont -and detailed 
best kind of pollti- 
nsidor 


need to consh 


..... . , ca ko, and one that 

not many of us are keL-n to eat. ■ 

tnVi!L° f r vhich br , iuRS M mind that 
trickle uf vaguely sincere, airily 
idealistic utterance .which has for 


Jfff questions of social and eco- 
nomic organization, the relations of 
Eurnpe W IU, America, 


Aa' n.u. imssia and i.iw»nna ukc uiw^-wu uiuwuuiuu. . - ---- 

Kr-SSSL^PJ 1 ^ 0 *... which Mar- of , m hora.Jn Britaia awfe.to be, even more explosive. 


smmMmmsism 


i yumuli ivs • WKIICI1 w 

us W0 V ,a enfni *ce oil veaolutoly unwilling to be dnwpj 

ringing in ated^ «ntJ3XS&* . “IMBcJ- Biough . ifce Nino ifo bo an »c& 


complete 


wks 6 whlf tb?? Wer ? f evcr asked. It 
J5Jl # i this suspicion tliut I de- 

tnfnJwZl n F & 1 * “t of consul- 

- ■ ■ "? e F ” nf “™ ssa^ssss •^sia-rvsi- fi^fis^dST&as* 

mSSs *K L, i ,lld similar senti- Jowly ring! na out, The posidvep 
10 rtuBp pj,n. n _t n f — nufiui ‘ai- ■ '■svnou aua circulated at that limit reiuctnnriu « i„ e vo rather -.more ! , mode is that we wnnt,,acf 

.«». more than a trichle, S ou,d have JUVdfW £&£. S3#~+' 


the libraries of rich 
; perhaps it appealed 
sense of during and 
or may simply have 
a status symbol tn bririg 
amusement. 

hilasophe circles, however. 

, r more serious purposes. 

desire, not to be ebuntod in oofe ffl bert was, fifty years later, in 
particular politico-economic dffrsession of the Acadfimie Fran- 
because its forms aijd iiist^Mfe? to urge men of letters to 
hold nothing of sigtiiflcaiiCMDd&.behind them outspoken tesfti- 
iiaps oven, something of danger, & do inert. Boulanger and Hel- 
Ine artist. ' 7' fis had already done so; Dider- 

It i$ for reasons like these .town time-bombs were even 





^Wu/>, >K WM- ' 

1 1 I . .'..S.t J.iii, . /Aj /L* 

'^Aia 


d is pit’ii suil by sucli i evolutions, will 
frul only grul if u tic for the cogent 
way the critic bus phiueil Meslior 
Mluui'L'Iy in liis limes. Thu merits 
stand om .ill the greater tor il. 

Tlie ordinary person coming flush 
to Mesller will probably be struck 
above all by two facets : the extrin- 
sic .situation of this writer, uod the 
Intrinsic passion ill ills work. The 
two are intimately untwined. With- 
out Muslicr's lifetime of prevarica- 
tion and concealment, liis views 
would anr be .so strongly felt. 
Whether his decision to iiutko his 
opinions known only after liis death 
nrosu from rational culculutinn or 
cnwaiiljru we cannot know, lint wo 
can guess >u the dm mu of a Military 
conscience ui iniul mlds with the 
surrounding world and ill flag runt 
coniradiciinu with itself each day 
lie officiated at the Mass. If he hud 
fled the Church and France, lie 
would have needed lo find a refuge 
where both his atheism and his 
revolu tin nary politics would he 
accepted ; such places were hard l« 
came by iu the early eighteen til 
century, tlie more su if one lacked, 
as he did. nil independent income. 
Besides, lie may have shrewdly 
iudgud that to speak up in liw 
lifetime was to invite scandal^ and 
suppression ; the clandestine Testa- 
ment might do much better with 
posterity, ns indeed it turned out. 

To accusations of hypocrisy Mes- 

lier must plead guilty. Opinions will 
differ when it comes to delivering 
the final judgment. The ethical 
problem does not seem to hove 
concerned him, except that lie per- 
haps regretted liis inability to speak 
nut whue ho lived. At any rate, he 


Smyrna 

1922 

The Dest iTU- lion of a City 
By Marjorie Housepian 

"The hmuiiing ring nl'niu In 'illicit y • •• 
MIh<j Hntic-upmn, in thuuiJiH.i iiulion 
of her htoiy u ml her ji'ii 1 1 in n l of i ta 
various uhnrtulura, whi’ilu-r horuea or 
villains, prnvu.s llmt I ruth, in iliulmnde 
nfu skilful urn llsimi n. i nn >ndcuil bo 
muiuuniiipi Miiig limn lii.i toil." 

— Iaiiy! /wruiJiiH, Hunks it lid IkH-kiueil. 
With an iniriHlnulinn l»y 

M. Wiiniilmiiiu, mill iiiiitip. SO 

Confrontations 

Studios in Irish History 
By J. C. Beckett 

Th» iMMiys ill tliia enlh-clinii cover 
aovornl uentiirioH u nil dir. t uns n vm ii’Ly 
of topics, fmin thiMiuustimi i>l'h ir»h- 
ScoLtisli rrliiliuna in the UtlvcuiUiiry 
to the rob- played by Kdwmd Curami in 
the politics of Ulnler. Yet, ux FrtifirAnr 
Hcekutl iiuinla mil. ili>-y nil loiicli on 
"Llmsr 1 ubniiuutx uf ('ciiiilicl. llial linva 
plliyutl hi it'll ii larpr- (HirLin Irulaud's 
IMirit nnil 1 jHVi* left ii InmliluHnnio 
icgimy tn the |ir«--«i nt gnu- rid ion." 
(Jiumury Uth). £3 

Wintering Out 

By Seamus Heaney 

"With Somalia Ih-.im y ... an nlremly 
nL'hiriVi«d, mi ii| Duly pii't'i'K inns 
maturity is huing ilui!|iumil into n 
tragic voire . . . Soon penplu nu> going 
to starL oonipni'iiig him with Yuats: the 
packed forms, I lint uiuni^tnkubio 
comhi nation uf clarity with 
argument mi vi! density - it’s all there, 
robust mul idiiindnnL." 

— t?fftv-/riHKw, ’(he Ohicivcr, 


kl 



A Poetry 
Chronicle 

Essays and Reviews 

nn, annaoe intminuot. After hlS -r »r atj 


appears free of all guilt over betray- 
ing hi? charge. For the Church and 
the contemporary world he reserved 


5BTSJ £'Sfc5-”. &*»***».»«*** 


confusion. 


nice^( 

sor|) and incor 

.i ■ • ■ r — ..irti tljiiiklng aa^ 

ttco, and to flive of opr own', 
will continue tojtfip With the 


■ Si*. •» SSfas, 1'^Kt 

l " aul »” i ^.‘' Which. H , °-'n e ',rT l lia rn^e-of 

« &&TCS ass-: *!& ,*T : owil •* . •& 


liana of . 

jjr ji?' 1 

world, feels that ! we need, the;] 


,;.t 


Polly Roriieiiberg!: . , 

AMIh,^i.tcd t a^y.^^lj e a-—- „. uur. .euow 

,t«c making, dcsIgrtiiiE aful KJwuL 8nd '. , * 1 i aII «?tuals in Europe. 

p*m.' . :e. .-}• •• 


eaucrats, the flnariclers, 1 and ■lea«»bf 
nil the wietoripiaps. to tell ns nk#en 
• . those'nointa-dre " • 


if.rtonthi': since the 
entente, . months 1 
seen . ParHaiueut 1 


ppintsafe ? 

*-?. 'V 


had spreud the Sleslier 
1 more directly by taking one 
e- extrails then in circulation 
ylng it back to the public in 
ed Form in 1762. But Vnkatre, 
ularizing Mesller, also' de- 
him ; he cut out the pnilo- 
cal and political sections, re- 
l-onjy the anti-Christian polem- 
ic turned the curd into a deist 
er confusion was wrought by 
ibactfs to Bon Sens (1772). 
was a condensed iversion of 
same autboris. ' motomalut 
m; this .work became attached, 
efftieris -name aud has remained 
Jwn to recent years. 

true face of Mesller became 
clear in 1864 when the Tull 
the Mimoire. appeared m 
rdain, thanks to the devoted 


The first page of Meslier's Memoire dcs pensfies et seutiments,/rmn the 
" manuscript in the Blbhoihique Nationale, Pans, 


JEAN MESL1ER : 
Oeuvres complfetes 


Edited 
Desn6 an 


M 


ean Dcprun, 
ert Soboul 


Roland 


Volume li 540pp. 
Volume 2 : 600pp. 
Volume 3 : 648pp. 
Paris; Anthropos. 


GOfr each. 


efforts of a rationalist free-thinker, 

Rudolf Charles. But this labour of 
love was only nominally a mUo- 
stone. Tho edition ran to a mere 550 
copies and probably little more than 
hfklf, of them were sold. Mesller 

remained obscure. : , * ourappendixeS on uiatteis of pliilo- 

The impulse for rehouIiUatlng the. gopbical, social, and political inter- 
curd'r fame whs to. come • from i a est Bn( j tj l8 WD fk Is rounded off 
'Mp«1iisr , s brand of social-. ...Sfi, a nf " Tciitos et docu 


on F^nelou’s DJinoiutbation i le Vex- 
Istcnce de Dip ii. Neither appeared 
in the 1864 edition ; indeed, the 
Anti-Fenelon has never before been 

{ tublished. These 1 editions of Mes- 
ler's collected works come fur- 
nislied with lavish notes tmd.numer- 


a withering contempt. Ills hopes for 
mankind lay all hi the future, dud 
tfon for which 

did not appear imminent. After hi* 
dcuth they could do with his corpse 
and his reputation as they wished ; ; 
to him all that was supremely 
irrelevant. The MdmorYe ends on a 
note of total honesty with himself 
about his impending death, all 
hopes of another world rigorously 
excluded: "Je finlrai done ceci par 
le rien, uussi ne suis-jo gufire plus 
qu’un rien, et bientfll je ue sevai 
rien.” The moral courage and the 
total lack of self-pity In his isolation 
can hardly fail to move us deeply 
all these centuries later. • 

Mealier may however have clung 
to his priesthood out of more than 
mere prudence- It is clear where he 
looks for the leaders of tlie ciilight- 


By Ian Hamilton 

Over tho puat ton years Inn Hamilton 
has established himself as on 
influent ini mid consistently interesting 
critic of contemporary poetry. This 
volume gathers together many of his 
envoys and review s. (January 6th). 

, £2 SB 

Ralph Fitch: 
Elizabethan 
in the Indies 


looks ror me leaaers m w nww' ^ 

entueut that will advance mankind ; . By Michael JitlWRlueS 



*a 


L»'*. 


(bbe'hsViitiTu ■: , 

fiy. aml -bne . suppuseit 
^e source: Crdri) wlilcli l 
hrOLuUjrto this British 


Ahls-fe-the source: frdni . wiifcii 
' 't tlu-QUtth f to tliiS Britisl 

lectlial over thBycors; the Ideals 


ters 


up "In a big way, 

analysis (lulus from iuw, rne coin- 
nlote Russian irmislation of tne 
toAiuiirc from 1937. In the Soviet 
Union Moslier is. nno of. the fifoat 
1 French ■ writers » he is., similarly 
honoured in Cxecboslovakia and 
Poland. ' ‘ 

fat' '■surprisingly, then, it hasoe 


lent prefaces 

by Rolgnd Besnfi on “ I.’lumimu, 
l'oouvre et ' la rciioininio ”, 
Dcprun oh the philosopher, ■■'and 
Albert Snboiil on tho social critic. 
Tlie whole ! edition has bean 
“ aithn£e et - cnordoimte " ■ by M 
Dunne, hut many b[«iids have. ' 
Involved in tlio enterprise, ;ln 


the secular clergy, as the " pastcurs 
des peuoles ”, have a duty to edu- 
cate their parishioners, to prepare 
them for the true “ luiiiiferes de lu • 
raison" by whose old alone hian 
can make -social and' thereby moral 
progress. Bid Mesller curry out -his 
own pastoral duties ■ lu . this light? 
We suould dearly U k« ' to . know. : If 
the nilsslng Sermons, Which were ! 
still extant before the Revolution, 
ever came to light, it : would be a 
signal day far our understanding of 
this aian. . ■ 1 

All we know of lilm iis a priest is 
contained in these volumes. Til gen- 


The author has filled out Mtch'a own ! 
laconic necount ofhis pionenr . 
sixleeuth-contury journey to India, ; 
Burma, Siam and Malaysia by drawing 
on rich background option ft). 'A'n°w 
vpluiheiu tbfl series ‘Th? (Sreat , 
TraVallpra.'Witb iG.platCH and 2 .5 

mnps. (January 8th). ’ . ^2 ^ ] 


Secret Places 

and othtir essays 


■p-.-aj 
3^f 

M 


fiyr 


Wen eral,. he v»aa coiwcleptiou* and most 0,y Alison Utfcley . ; 

Not surprisingly, then, it m »*«*. Involved in the t addi- zJJSS m* "AadrflMb»min«mv^^iUktml . 


Diversity grid 
oiitiMlchael 
Srlti^jhdiisT 
t rel(inqnish! 


guin fhe ,:suma recORiiitlbn in liis 
native lajid. Maurice J^opimangei s 
mohutnontaj LC’^Curd Meslier 
(1965) at last sct thotfl0nl. 1 Bnt we 
have hadi-tp’ vypii tilLm^r for, tlm 
text itself to : W.: liwde uccoisil)le, 
Here, in tlu'ee volutnfes that rcpve? 
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Miiu* pi uliiiMy he reduced lux 
('lin'd mii ledcliiiic in jnirelv mural 
surinims wherevL'i' pos^ddr. 


L (4111101, he i.-. wl mlly im hifc own in 
the France trf hi* time. 

Meslier V chief grievance against 
. . , . . . . i in- Churcli was mat il supported 

lr is tins "ullage ui injustice t j,j s (> |ip re: Kslvc system. In Christian 
winch. pe.v.Hles llie Mj* 1 .- l , lIlct . s j uvery is in fact on the 

n-r lilt fimuiuMi. for uffenw imnMUSm iu.l the Cliuicli is nor only 
hi-ings (a ni nulls 'dia led , but this |>il|jir of s0cietVl it Is wholly false 
pity had a steely edge to it. lira 1 


evils of the idle rich arc denounced 
with a line iiiitcrncss : the- mihiliry 
arc vermin, gnawing uway courin- 
it. ill v at " Its pan vies pen pies 
There .ire n<i Heaven and Hell 
evrejit on earth, where they are 
found side h.v side. While the rich 
limn in his castle lives in prosperity, 
pleasure, joy, the pooi man at Ins 
Mate hiii d by suffers “ les peincs et 
les supplices tie I'cnfer ". As the 
wriier put* ii incisively, the peas- 
ants are infected liy the only true 
Original Sin, i>f heing burn into 
pi i via ty, miser v, ami subservience to 

till* JSUMl. 


in what it professes and practises 
Most of the Mtlniniie. us befits a 
philosopher, is given over to a 
lU-iiiiiiclnrinii of Christianity and a 
demo list rati on that ail religions arc 
mun-inade. Mcslici’s philosophy has 
a down-to curtli quality about it. In 
line with nescurtes, lie will accept 
only what i.s self-evident ; unlike 
Descartes, lie does not place the 
existence of tloil in ihut cate- 
gory. At imnien.se length, with 
many of the same arguments 
repeated in the AiUi-Ftnelon, he 
maintains that no evidence what- 
soever exists for a dud exterior to 
mid creator nf the uiiivcrso. The 
only Being is mntrer itself. All 
actions and tit oughts are modified- 


Sm li H sit mu inn was to Meslier's 
mind propvi'ly iuiulerahle. So the* 
call in re hell iun follows logically, tions nf that nmttc-r ; the abstraction 
At times it reads, ns l.anson put it, love docs not exist, only you or I 
like the oratory of 179:1. Meslier loving. And where to be found is 
ajipeals to I he " g6n£rcux nieur- this elusive, insubsiuntial God, 
triers ties tyiuns " us of old, laments whom believers claim to love when 
ilmt there- is none nowadays like duty do not even know him. when 
CU.-ineut and Ruvuilliic (iiSHassins of they suffer from all the evil which, 
Hm in HI nml Henri IV) to “poig- if he were gond and omnipotent, he 
iiiii'rfi-i tons ce.s detest utiles mons- would surely have prevented ? 

ESr" r„V'"i v h C v.;,;!t ’si! 1 3: “ .new- “■ «•* 

who oppress them, the 


.luthuritic- 

judiciary, the nix-col let- tors, the 
bureaucrats. The eloquence rings 
out like an Old Testament prophet, 
heavy with biblical rhythms and 
phraseology. Apostate though ho 
was, un unc ever wrote more like a 
pries! I him the cirri! Moslior, 

At 1 after the revolution would 
come tlio utopian world of hrothor- 
homl and equality. Meslior is not 
greatly interested In the modalities 
nf (!■: s new society; his nlm Is to 
tuiueiiL passions so ns to bring it 
within realivatinn. As the critics, 
p.irtkuluiiy M Soboul, point out 
here, the writer's vision is essen- 
tially of an agrarian society. Aware 
of the fund lies which always threat- 
ened his world if there was a bad 
harvest, lie wants to see a federa- 
tion nf sum 11 communities, in each 
uf whkh property is held in collec- 
tive ownership so ■ that thpre Is 
enough food for ail. Urban and 
industrial problems simply do not 
come within litis brief; it is a 
village cm unionism that Meslier 
gives us, bused on natural law and 
the light uf reason rather than hard 
economic facts, llul .lie is' a philoso- 
pher, not an economist, laying down 
the general bases of this new dvi li- 


nn the “ del coles " with great real, 
A.i fur “ tun clirist index ", they 


kic rely seen j particularly inferior 
version. They worship “dieux dc 
pate et do forine”, they obey the 
teachings of whnt Mealier culls with 
picturesque scorn “ les grands inir- 
mudolins " ; their grout saints, 
Augu sti nu, Aquinas, Paul. Nor ix 
the care one to raise up Christ ill 
the expense of Christianity. His 
tirades upon dm futtuder of the 
religion are especially harsh. Jesus 
is a “ fou ", “ tanatique ”, “ homme 
de niaut ", '* vil ”, “ mdprisuble ” i 
there is not even a saving word of 
praise for his humble origins and 
audiences, At no point is Meslier 
touched by the Christian teachings 
of charity and forgiveness ; the curd 
has suffered, it would seem, too 
much from the institutional conse- 
quences of Christ's life on earth. 

Whore then does Meslier stand in 
the Enlightenment eanon ? Is he the 
major author that some would 
claim ? It seams unlikely. Thu 
uniquely radical flavour of his phi- 
losophy in his own day, alone com- 
bining atheism with a communistic 
vision of the future, has an historical 
significance but cannot of itself 
elevate him to such status. Though 
new, the political concepts are lim- 
ited. More interesting is the careful 
way muteriHlism is expounded, with 
vigour, copious references, and 
much native wit ; but here he is less 
original, and the com inousen steal ity 
of his logic, wholly admirablo as it 
is. fulls sume way short of the 


liimsi-lf. Meslier ix still a 
.seeing himself and hit fori 
guard iu us of Holy Wrft^L 
nature of 
changed. 


Holy Writ ;' q 1 
the Scripiuio 


In most ways, indeed, b 
Imck wards ; his experience a 1 



the Editor 


reuding belong alike to the , . i 

L^^^Theologians and 

Enlightenment thiukeri^hs Pastors 

Xit 'world' m !n 


wider than his initial object, and was 
full of most stimulating hints for all 
who were aware of it — historian, 
artist, economist, factory worker, 
labour activist. 

If your reviewer had compared the 
present edition with the first— not 


.vophitfii/ulcd insights of .1 lies 
cartes, Leibniz, Kpiuu/u. The ul tack 
on Christian dogma und practices 
afforded much mute rial to philtt- 
sophes like Voltaire but holds few 
surprises for us today. 

If Meslier commands a special 
place, it is liecuuse lie .suw, and felt, 
that all these aspects hung together. 

Tin- fuel that God did nor exist was 
not to lead to a detached and 
comfortable scepticism ; it only con- 
firmed the scandal that all around 
him people were living in misery 
uccnr 
crac. 
knot 

people. T 
his 

fewer thnn 15(1 inhabit nuts, 
harvests and child mortality 
together ; Lwelve children died 
172-1 alone. Throughout the wm 
Louis XTV’s reign, this par 
Prance whs constantly .subjected 

pillaging, forced requisitions anti dwelt an unmnemng Infcjtijfcer that be once promiscu to lls 8CrU nuloiis 
billeting by royul troops. It sounds refusal to be overwhelm! However, I approached the 

like a scenario for Candida. Scan- authority, a thirst for the dffclc with hope. I was soon dis- 

dalizt ' by all the impostures and all But Meslier is not an artigbointod to discover that he was 

the useless suffering, the curd tlon ; his double life, the fmftltiiB still with John Robinsons IMIIU _ IIIU1C 

looked for the day when, to quote his condemnation and the God, that his quotations escQ p et j your reviewer— due entirely 

an expression of his destined to ness of his revolt, nmk« fol Kurl BnrLh were su peripiicnu t0 t i, c | iaS ty resetting (for it is not a 

notoriety, the lords of the earth unique and compelling -Uyjs c ^ ,11 , 1 ‘ al thinkiniL tnat boh- f ac sj m |i c ) of the book, 
might be strangled with the entrails this or nny age. M Desn6 “Ultmann ntttl Tlllicn wet i e ^ more careful rcndiiic 

of priests. Like Jeremiah, he calls colleagues have placed m as t the three editions of the hunk 

down anntbomas on his world. Even debt for the way they ha«S a . j u,,, ? «{}’ show something more important than 

the original compassion seems ered and restored him in ttef\£ ai,ai L 0 „^ nhni.r thn misprints— t ha Kliugcndor . does 


tion of steam ..mver to print or any Problem dcr historischan Kuhurcr- Conversations which haUjeaLiircd 
other nrocess. In their capacity of ketmtnis. Die Grenzen dcr Snzioto- a number nf other lotters fiom 

uiy 
again. 

Molir (Paul Siobcck), Tiiblngcn, in was gratefully accepted. I should 
1934. It is a sad re licet ion un both 
the publishing and the academic 
worlds that neither a new German 
edition nor nil English translation 
lias ever been produced. 



concern when the hook was con- 
ceived. It Is In textiles, mining, 
foundries and engineering, that the 
great motor nf the Industrial Revo- 
lution Is to be found ; that its later 
stages could hardly have advanced 
satisfactorily without the active 
participation of a printing industry 
transformed by stereotyping, the 
steam-press, the mechanical com- 
position, is true : but this is not 
where Klingender's story began. 



This neglect may account for your presumably nave to wait tor me co 
reviewer’s error, but It is difficult to lected edition, which one hopes wi 
explain away when Talcott Parsons appear In the not too distant Eutur 

and Edward Shi Is and many other ~ 

eminent sociologists have acknow- 
ledged the value of this work. It 
Is, besides being the only full-scale 
commentary oil Weber and Mann- 
heim in German, English or French, 
original and classic analysis, ot 


add, however, that at no lime, so 
fur as concerned me, was there any 
suggestion that Stravinsky’s own 
letters to these correspondents 
should be printed as well. These will 
presumably have to wait for the col- 

will 
future 

with Robert Cruft as editor. 

ERIC WALTER WHITE. 

21 Alwyiie Road, Loudon, Nl 2UN. 


an 


the existential as well as objective 
sides of the problem of historical 
and social-scientific knowledge. If it 
had been re-uublishod or translated 



oared with the first edition show 
how this was done. It is in the 
pmircn nf Kiirh mi exnimsiail tllflL 


this or any age. M Dessi 
colleagues have placed nl i 
debt for the way they hart 

me ungiuui cumpussion seems ered und restored him in tfctf L:7:.;j;iii, on „ n i, n „, misnnnis — nun. . «« 

largely transmuted to gall, since the possible light to Hie wnfMld'^L ” ot !!f 1, P l |. t ° n ™» y rnnfession deal with both Stubbs and Wright 
poor peasant is too ignorant to help lent. "SS? tllat even ho will alio iv W in tl.oir rclatlo.i wl 


discovered for themselves. 

It miglit, further, have made your 


’The Russian 
Revolution 9 

Sir, — I should like to make clear 
the “petty incon- 
your reviewer 
his excellent review 

TVic Russian Revoke 

tion of Felinuirp 1917 (December 22). 
Our edition was offset from the 



concerned with |iie exit eineiy sm»M ^ L - av fscd mid translated for ear 
and abstract n atu r e o f ^ ° edition. It was tcclmicallv iiupos- 
sics of human beings as tin. ruuico a | Wo to p | nco tlll} „ otes ut t [ ie f 00 t 


Inside the golden horseshoes 


UiSLli; (JRRLY : 

A Concise History of Opera 
252pp including 254 illustrations. 
Thames and HudKon. £2.50 (puner- 
back, £1.50). 

ANTHONY GISIIFORO (Editor) : 

Grand Opera 

272pp including 164 illustrations. 
Weiacnfuld and Nicolsoa. E4.25. 

&HCHAEL E. ROBINSON : 

Naples and Neapolitan Opera 

281pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford 
University Press. E8. 

Few art forh» have been slower tb 
change with the times than opera. 
It is. perhaps symptomatic that this' 
year’s Christmas book-rush brought 


ence of a rich, self-centered auto- 
cratic court, witii a rulor vain or 
insecure enough to welcome syco- 
phantic fluttery ". Such works, often 
so tedious when performed in a 
modern setting, take on new life for 
us when wc itre reminded that “ the 


applauded as filling a decided gap 
in musical scholarship in English. 
Heretofore the stories of most of 
the houses treated in this work have 
been confined to die language of 
the original country. Moreover, the 
wealth of information provided here 


SchIq, the 
Garden. 


setting was in reulity the entire is of a sort generally omitted from 
theatre ; emperor, prince, king or the standard histories of opera, 
duke, with their courtiers, appa- which tell us much about tits com- 
relled ns richly as the actors on posers and tho singers but little 
.stage, were an essential pan of the about the theatres where they plied 


Naples and Neapolitan 0 
the other hand, does add 
tantly to our knowledge' 
history of opera. Micbael 
son’s work furnishes new 
tion on the training Of si 
tho composition and perfot 
operas in the theatres of e 
century Naples, and ao6s 


taustlne tn be as Protestant as lie 
■ . Catholic l 

The main attack nf the article is 
■ ' ierved for Quit maim, Cardinal 
fenan's bdte noire as all who 
• ten to him on radio know. He 

S lly Ignores tho intention of 
olf Bultmann, which whs to help 
, t; students who were unable to 
. (nmuniente the Gospel to thoir 
Bolshoi, or jjt generation. He also ignores the 
■ .$t that Btiltninnn's theology was of 

ease value to preachers. If we 


such artists as Whistler, and such concerned with |he extremely s^lo 
authors as Jules Verne, have also, 
with variable warrant, come into 
the picture. 

Finally, It is true that in such 
books as E. P. Thompson’s Making of 
the English Working Class and Ben- 
edict Nicol son's Joseph Wright of 
Darby, new material, or new devel- 
opntent of ideas, may supplement or sVo'tTN. 

in detail correct Klinycndcr. But . . n( 

these two books ure not only very V Our reviewer writes, ui 


with 

their important patron, the indus- 
trialist Wcdgivood: that ho does 
refer to Weag wood’s patronage of 
Flaxmun also, though briefly: that 
ho does not ignore the work of Blake, 
whom he quotes at some length. 

To give an account of the exercise 
of patronage by tho early indus- 
trialists was not central to Klingcn- 
der’s theme, though he could hardly 

ithout refer- different troni cacti Otner, out so course, ur 
ence to such patronage. He was con- different in aim and kind from Klin- point out that 

• contained not m tin article 


of their social action, und its effects. 
He would also have known that with- 
out such an explanation sociology is 

meuninglou. ARTJ N SA1IAY. 

nf “isafta 


Department' 

Studies, Thu University, 


to be stuck in the metaphysics of 


ncr ' S lucniu, lllliugu ||li ..-.-.J klicac LIYU UUUM Ul>. II p . I ( 

deal with that rheme without refer- different from each other, but so course, Dr banny is ntSj« 

ence to such patronage. He was con- different in aim and kind from Klin- untnt nut that von at neiuijB 

corned to demonstrate, what lie i(ad gender, as to make the 

found in preparing the exhibition, misleading. Thompson’: 


tn 

,'s 


how much and in what unexpected 

tn nnrnpninte tlmt dish ones tv BUd forgotten WQ' VS til 0 new visual mucil more iHtrubintu, wiuu e w su ui»u<.»..-. cKould 

Urisfon between whnt we heur in experience afforded bv foundries, give us ,i ie definitive work on Interpretation of Weber, should 

U'ch n ml wh at^e 1 ! ve b? fm tho mines, mills and factories, had pcne- Wright Klingender’s book deals be translated as early as possible, 

it of the week y 01 trated the consciousness and vision wllh the fount of new materia]. It is inmortunt, however, to wjricc 

particular, I must deplore the ^ SBS+FJEm MulSo^s a *X2 ftS Swifind ® ther^lm^been n 


reference 
hook is 


work is 
but in 


book, ond I naturally 


of tho paRe, or to refer cuco them 
uuiucrlcnlly in the text. The only 
alternative was to place them at tho 
ond of the hook. Tho result is clumsy, 
but from a scholarly point of view, 
surely better than no apparatus at 
all? 

Tho stu dent might note that some 
of the misprints and inconsistencies 
in tho French edition notes and 
bibliography have been cm ructed in 
ouv edition, und English translations 
noted where possible for works cited 
in French or other languages: both 





Though compelled to brevity, Mr 
Qrrtsy keeps his eye steadily on the 


tenor was arrested on stage by the 
city’s police chief for shouting ob- 
scenities in reply to the spectators’ 
cat-calls. And for those of us who 


zation rather than its programing ; several enthusiastic histories of the \ musical and dramatid values of the ui 10 

midfn his insistence that revolution genie, butnp comparable visions of works he discusses, rather than ShWJSSJSS 

is the only way to ad.ieve what the future. The typi^opera.MW, (amply giving us a ‘ catalogue : of 

good will and appeals. to landowners it would Seem, looks ever backward names, dates, and trends. Some of • ra .* n0 ^? n0C ^ mfl -V have fulled to 

lamenting the passing of the golden bis l "' , ' r 


Venetian Opera in tha.Se 
Century as 'a guide : to* 
production of a still vital: 
musical-dramatic works. 

If Mr Robinson's study 
slights the' arts of theatn 
and stHging, the attention ' 




. February Publications 

iftENTITY i 
AND : 

relationship : 

| This is a book on the thearett- 
cal principles of literary .critic-. 

; iSm and at ibe satpe rime a 
. epotribrninu -to the .understand- 
L.ing 'and; devdopniejat: of 'the: 

1 Marxist contapt . of . .diglecttea, 
In bftfh areas, it' makes; on origi- ; 
niu and 1 significant contribh- 
’ . tion, -Jcreihy Huwthbrh ia' cur- 
ifrently .leciuridg ’in .EniilWi j 
)-'l^iUjr4turp-ia Sheffield. -^Tv 


age, though safe] am stopping to con.- wf®* 1 
aider whether -he would have been P”9ne . 

■™p. tb afford tfje entertainment had /¥4 qjV? * ~ 

he lived in ft. (1784) Is comparable to the best of 

In liis introduction to Anthony Mozart, or that Salieri's Dannides 
■ •* “ -* 1 — - ■‘—.equal 

is the 

. edifices which '' have :t « tt w } tDQl ? t “5 1 touches of humour. 

traditionally housed. the art : '• . ‘ .9^ ««*«**i .Mr, Orrey. writes that 

. For 

• Mast 

beautiful .. barOque. botisas r . \\\ui 
trated f * ’ * ' ' 

•.. needed 

summation **, 


Opera remains on tills anecdotal 
level, failing to sustain any serious 
discussion of the economics of 
sociology oE opera, or even of the 

evolution of stage-design -and its }, u t ,7rndueerV mav weil ' 

note 1 * of his luci t( 


opera 

cal diversion. How many,® 
operas are capable of mo® 
val 

perhaps 


Gisbford's Grand ..Opera, ■. Benjamin year) at least the .ei 

Britten casts a wistful glance at the oE Gluck, if not- more?. Nor is 
aristocratic edifices which 1 have without apt touches of hum 

■£ ^ th ® hardest tiun^for urto Bested by Britteh in his brirf intrp- • and^oploits* ntuSl I Sunpl^ 

. the great ; reporidtea of the , . understand is. 1 the contemporary aticdon. There is rather more about “ d co l 1iQl ^ musical exwop^v 

acceptaaco, apparently with com- "'pOrsbnalities 19 and less about 1 ■ .... :• • ” 

id S hSSS Jin S? 3 p i ete eqnanlmity, of the incongruity ,f houses “ than the title of the work A handy new refetfnf*: 

aed W Thii passionate protestations of love would suggest. The illustrations, w hjch will be warmly; welc* 

. v tIih ’ii": ^ ftage artd auduoriu^_of the Mwk ; 


una ot tue ArcnDisnop. i i .i. . h_i_ n „ nrn . wriguc « 

e, n Protestant theologian will say that Blake s work alone pro Wflg he c01Icei . ue d with creating a 

blind who has rend the works jaded a powerful tisuaj wjtMM w rne new llierarc h y among our artists : lie 

hiodem theology with care! human , drama of the ^ Indus^iat ksvo dQVOted near]y as much space to 

E. H. ROBERTSON. lution . Blake s this James Sharpies as to Stubbs : not be- 

Ashley Gardens, London Swi. cause i,e th ° uBht s ^ ,arp ! es a > rea « r 

r,— Is it really true, as Cardinal Experience ’and in the Prophf* 1 " 
an suggests (December 22^, Books that he bears his witnasB. 

Christianity has no future in 

h-speaking countries because aild .. . «..u , a 

younger clergymen are dis- piaxman was certamly P atroa ^®“, a * splendid and horrific visions the Stravinsky, mentioned my study of 

of Rudolf BiUtniaim ? 1 [ was an a^ist (within the circumscription WQrks i,; 0 p offered. the composer (Stravinsky : the com- 

l.ned in 1962, when the churches 0 f tasteful decoratiop) and designer, ^jh « 0 on being ex- poser and his works, 1966) and stated 

men that it was “ written with the asslst- 
cor- . ance of Mr Craft As remarks of 
this kind can be misinterpreted so as 


wouiu imi# v , j- .- or q S great an artist: but because. 

Experience f and In as ai , artist, Sharpies was the prod- 

uct of tha foundries In which he 


Stravinsky 

Sir,— -The author of the article 
“The genius of transition* 9 (Decem- 
ber 22), which set out to review four 


“ . . Ulavmoil UCl Ul Uiu iuumi.iM --- Dcr UJ] WIULII 3d. 

for the patronage ot rtaxman worketlj not a professional painter reC e U tly published books, one by and 
Blake by Wedgwood, though admiria g and awestruck by the the other three about Igor 


as are capable of modeOg^ , already half-empty in this Blake was as certainly not so patrou- , . work of other 

is a question Mr ^fry? Tfie statistics show that gg® gj s B wor k for the Wedgwood “J. detril k will be 

aps wisely, do«; n« Fmditie be^n immediatriy _after Cat ai 0 gue (in what way was this trade will b 


es not vjXjnecmie oegan immeaiaieiy aner r a taloeue fin what way was tilts iraae “““ ' mnt( , r la1 will he In- rhi 
w °rtd War-long before ies^ by the sculptor ?) ^ 9 ^Xch ^ sibXe and ro 

™pfec MwIk-iK srthe a?.« oftated a, b, lab 


K opera: is tA reinollt a i living art', 
Bntten > teihinda - ujt ' t(tqn ; the all- ' 
purpose ball, the- factory canteen, ' 

tiia ; gchdol: Vrypa, and me toll^e 


few 


fe?: 


I^tiLPSCIPHgRS^ 


mid the Cardinal criticize my 
ieretiop, or ask where his went 

15 ? . . JAMES BENTLEY. 

Rectory, ; 233 Barton Road, 
ford M32.9RB. 

‘Art and 
the Industrial 
Revolution 9 

^-Nobody could be better 
X man I to Soe-a dozen 
vlnphea given to a friendly 
(December 29) of Fronds 
aerVArt and the Industrial 
tort in Its long-overdue papar- 


iu Imply some form of general col- 
laboration rather titan occasional 


was i, deepen tne iceas xirsi DtiBi-en us uy uu U1 «.v.. 

engraver — -the w commercial aiust , wHnvender Those ideas' have orb- help, I would like,, jn justice to 

^ us nrt jutt.triffa ail lnter ? ting Rjfe myse,F * 10 PUt 




aiuiv ■» •. • art ana inuuauy, uui mv 

mode the simple pedestrian mawuigs neytf ^ 0 f lin derstandIiiB me wnum no aum ». -v ,.i_ n tn 

tiiat were needed for the trade wedg- Hevelonment of • the "English delighted at. news that you plan to 

wood now conducted in t^ee conti- School 1 *’— whose rise from a scrub write a tarns about me ' 

bents: he then onRraved Ms. own f miscellaneous Continental Influ- and I wish you all 
drawings, illustrative, of Je vanaug e|]cQS mA an afchaic 11Ht jve tradition ouently, when o<3ms 

op cup and souefer, tureen and sauc or co i ncides precisely with the period the. .conmonr . 04 cert. ..PP 


boat, 

•gave 

could it” be said to invite him to any 
ldnd of creation. The work came to 
him. ns such work often did, through 
Ills more fashionable friend Fla*-- 
man. It is a measure of the limita* 

tions of Wedgwood’s perception that 

..... — poet, 

as a 
Sttibbs 
patronage 
confined 
i, 1 and 


text ot tna-rMuiiin* «««, 

35 OverStreet, Brighton, Sussex. J^^SS^toSSJShiff&aSlOOr In 

„n__nino rtntirfilv mine; oud X accept 


aii—^vas wrirfily mine; - 
full lesponsjibiUty lor it. 


Sir,— I hope you 
correct a factual error 
view of my book. Sooipr 


While I was workinpoo thtebonk, 
two new faetdrs emerged. Tho first 
was that Robert Craft unexpectedly 
offered X: the chdnce, to print as 

one Pf my eppondlxes the catalogue 


Alexander von 
Schelting 

will; allow me to. of ^he' manuwripTa < : i904-l^32> in: 
cror Ipi yonr re- Stravinsky’s possession, rtbicn he 
niolozlcal Analp- ?Sft) hid compiled ih the ; com- 


tlie aim of making this important 
book more accesstlile to the non- 
French speaker. 

ANDREW WHEATCROFT. 

Rout ledge and Kcgau Paul Ltd, 
Broadway House. 68-74 Carter Lane, 
London EC4V ahL. 
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God’s groups Satan’s stronghold 


IHhSAM) ]-.. HlaclNNIS 

Oininmiifst Clilria 

3'Upp- IIhiIcIlt arid Slouch ion. 
L.l.25. 

'I'iie JiJeu underlying this bnok is 
wholly admirable : to collect uli the 
nit'M inipmtaiit published docu- 


I 1 ILMUS and pronouncements made on Mr Machinist terms of 
jcligion in Cum mums t China. It there is no docunffentati 
wwcs its genesis to the enlightened Panchm nnrl Hnlnl t a. 


. — - enlightened 
M|ii>iis(iishi]> of the National Council 
V 1 tljuichtwi. New York, for which 


mid mude it easier to follow wlmt 
hud uctuully happened to Roman 
Catholics, Muslims, Buddliisrs and 
other groups — information which is 
very scattered under the construc- 
tion adopted. This, too, might have 
revealed more clearly that certain 
parts iif the subject are less 
adequately treated than others. For 
example, it is surprising to find that, 
though Tibet seems to come within 
reference, 
documentation on the 
Panchcn and Dalai Lamas. The 
latter should have figured promi- 
nently, since Mr Maclnnis does not 



the parallel "Religion in Commu- 
nist Dominated Areas” and so now 
lias no research programme on 
I -.astern Europe or the Soviet 
I'uinu.) 

Mi Muclmtis's standards of 
objectivity ure high. Only u fine 
and prolonged research effort could 
have iiiit-urtliml .such b collection of 
ducunieiith. Also he lias presented 
tju-ni in good Kngltah und unwilled 
them with admirable und 


say than some 
noii-Clunesc, non-Tibetan witnesses 
who are included, 

To iind an adequate account of the 
ireatmcut nf Individual churches, 
tlm reader must turn to Richard 
Bush’s Religion in Communist Chinn 
(1970), to which Mr Maclnnis pays 
tribute in his introduction. It would 
alsn Iihvc been helpful to have had 
a section on the place of religion in 
Chinese society und why religious 


rat ,eCenl histu,y al r£f,i « io ‘> t ._A comparable publication on the 


PAT HAIttt : 

To Chiiui with Lovr 

210pp. Seeker and Warburg. C2.75. 

Of all the Protestant missionaries 
who swarmed about the world in the 
high tide of niuetcciith-centiiry 
evangelism, those who wont to Chinu 
seem in retrospect to have been the 
most foolhardy und bizarre. Most nf 
them were unbelievably ardent and 
self-sacrificing; others were social 
climbers, not a few proved to be 
eccentrics; almost all arrived with 
an impenetrable dedication to their 
objectives. Forty years or more Inter 
their self-righteousness was mi- 
di nimed. 

The clash of cultures was stnrk : 
neither side could have understood 
very well what the other was talking 
about. The jargon of the evangelical 
faith must have taxed any attempt 
at translation into Chinese. Even the 
Christian God appeared in several 
different renderings. Nor had China 
any religion that could be compared 
with Christianity ; the heathen con- 
dition of the country was laid bare. 
At most there were ill-kepi temples 


Anglican gentry, nutubly the Monk- 
dynasty who settled in Cliekiuug 
province. Lewis Nicnl, u blacksmith 
trom Arbroath, was u renegade from 
Hudson Taylor's liurd -praying, self- 
less team. Mrs Burr calls him mi 
obstuiulc, whining sociul climber 
who fostered hostility between the 
Anglican and CIM camps. Hudson 
Tnylurs lot needed to leuru some 
English grammar and manners, pro- 
tested Archdeacon Motile ; without 
even looking into the mutter lie wrote 
complaining of Hudson Taylor’s lelu- 
tmns with his unmarried young 
women, purely on Nicol's sly innuen- 
does. 

The peak of the evungelicai move- 
ment in England Was associated with 
Moody nnd Snnkey’s revivalist cum- 
pnlgn or the 1880s. 

Hold the Fon for I am coming 

Jesus signals still ; 

Wave the aiiswer bock to Heaven 

By Ihy Grace I will. 

With such rousing appeals the trawl 
was oFten rich, especially the batch 
of Cambridge undergraduates who 
came to be known ns the Cam- 
bridge Seven. Led by C. T. Studd 


■rven IP we do not admire 
4 Scott as a writer, we are likely 
^ to feci affection and ad mi- 
Hon for him as a man. In his last 
ars Scott's contemporaries 
ought of him as a courageous nnd 
v , nourable man who managed to 

X el H, .c ®wful truth aapialn accessible, despite his fame. 



eating, ihe balance Journal, 
l wo converts per 
siuuury at most, d« r 

1 he Times correspoaWlkQ the early reviewer of Doug- 


o one can fail to be impressed. 


as’s edition, by its account of 


neuiy port businessmen lon - 

very sym pathetic. B» indomitable manliness, and pro- 
with the contempora«#llglous industry**. He writes 
Africa, led by national' through days of pain and sick- 
Li vi ng. stone, the catch rfiesa ; I 10 writes down the depres- 
Uimcse front was pliifj Sion of spirits which afflicted him 
seventy-one visits in X more often than his friends or 
Hudson Taylor had to .rf amily were allowed to know; ho 
only one old woman baptbd[vYrites day in and day out, week- 
none ", admitted the Wtday and Sunday, in Edinburgh 

— * *’• ord, to pay the 

considered debts 

„ confirms, 

alratit liis soui. 

Mrs Barr’s judgment 
people is warmed 

that i* cleur* headed n tapparont' — not merely 

They were farcical, obsthatgrosity which sends E10 to 
tc 1 the realities of Chiiia, oftsHaydon or £50 to Gillies, but a 
She sees how often their generosity of judgment, a willing- 
mindless dedication bwafaess to be pleased by new 


Scott and 
his alter ego 


1808 where lie traces the story of 
his childhood aiul adolescence, and 
in the autobiographical excursions 
he made at the end of his life In the 
introductions to the volumes of the 
Magnum Opus edition of his works. 
Certainly, if his autobiographical 
wi-lrina is read miicklv it will 


W. R. K. ANDLRSON (Editor) : 

The Journal of Sir Walter Scott 

812pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford 

University Press. £12.50. 



However, without losing any 
scholarly value, it might have been 
made easier for the general render. 
A substantial introduction would 
have helped, setting out the broad 
lines of recent history. Ibis would 
have complemented the present 
t Immune layout (in political sections) 


Soviet Union would give extensive 
fiUHtsdai evidence from religious 
believers in tlic situation and the 
insight would thus be -deepened. 
Until such material hecomes avaii- 
e . , ,n Communist Cliiuo, Mr 
Mu cl niils's hook will remain the 
Standard documentary work oil its 
subject. 


Batting together 


IAN II. NI8II : 

Alliance in Decline 
424pp. Atlilonc Press. 6.50. 


a man 


While they will nover lot us into 
their spheres, they are trying to steal 
a march into ours, and this is not 
cricket between Allies.” The 


thing of the sentiment that 
eels towards his onshi, a revered 
teacher to whom one, owes a nco- 
found obligation'; ' '■ 

.JP 1 ** s pndjnient, however, was not 

h i j 1 ? 16 .“■“ffi'tw example, 
hud ail admiration for German effi- 


Hudson Taylor, who founded the 
China Inland Mission, was one of the 
boldest pioneers. Ho soon realized 
that some domestication to Chinese 
ways was essential if uny effective 
communication with these self-con- 
tained people was to succeed. Like 
Mao Tse-t ung's sinlfication of a 
Marxist Communist Party in our own 
day, some concessions to Chinese 
ways littd tn be made by the foreign 
evnngelists. If they were to escape 
the apprehensive sturos of the multi- 
tude, at least they must look Chinese, 
so the Moncliu queue and gown be- 
came normal wear after, the 1860s nnd 
remained so for those doing pastoral 
work among Chinese peasants right 



Final Ch’ing 


thLuygii (.a the J930s,Jndecd, Taylor’s £4.25 
vision was of r church both truly 
Christian and truly Chinese. 


MARINA WARNER i 
The Dragon Empress 
Life and Times of Tz’u-hsi, 18.15-1908 
271pp. Weidoufeid ami Nicnl sou. 


privilege _ 

\ielf, but does the honours of the 
..bouse till they are gone, und 
settles again to his work. 

This is so. but perhaps Mr Ander- 
n has missed something. Saints 
. id either to bore us or make us 
, rSturbingly aware of our own iui- 
. irfectioiis ond, either way, make 
Th e times, too, were stirf ; feel remote from them. Scott, 
here Miss Warner faithfnlijfwever, is not boring, disturbing 


-- , . , _ able to tnke advantage of the patchy 

the confusion avnrv Fnreiorf- remote. Not only do we feel, as but usable texts that have been 
f "„7 felt Of S witt's Journal to available since 1890. In his later 


hired by the preconscious raihor 
than the conscious mind. Tlio ox- 
nerieitcos he recalls deal with two 
closely linked themes: his relations 
with those around him and his 
relations witli ills art, ond ill writ- 
ing of them lie writes df experi- 
ences which he behoved, quite plan- 
made him function as lie 
writer and as a _ social 
. Ae straws that lie is con- 
aware that in leading the 
writer and storyteller lie is 
trying to satisfy deep psychological 
needs and he often shows a disturb- 
ing awareness of what those needs 
were. What wo have in the Journal, 
then, is the self-portrait cf a great 
writer of great self-knowledge. 

Up to now it has been difficult to 
make proper biographical use or the 
Journal We have not had the 
necessary editorial apparatus to be Juno 24, 1827, 
ie of tho patchy 
liat have been 


Scott drew in Ills last years. 

The most striking piece of inform 
mation Scott gives us about himself 
is that ho was essentially a solitary, 
though not n lonely man. His epi- 
graph sots tile tone: 

As I walked by myself 

I toikd to my self 

And thus my self said to me. 

The style is conversational ; Scott 
chats easily and intimately with 
himself. He reports the daily round, 
the pcoplu he lias met, the work lie 
has done ; there arc anecdotes and 
moments of reflection. Indeed, just 
as lie tells stories to lus public in 
ids novels, so he adopts tlio pose of 
storyteller with himself. “I don’t 
care who knows it ", he remarks on 


Marina Warner's book attempts a 

mm 

duniig. the winter of 1913-14 ; the JLt B " tJsh WSV* contra- the ram 3^ A„J JJSft prised decline and fall of the Cli’i 

£Sfc 'U 1 '® Brltis h Ambassador in C? “ * 1 . e ■“» oF Tsingtao. In to ; lje ! ' ' 


Tnkm-SIr Conyngham Greene. The Ii l S|J a S y J?P an ese generals, in- w h?ch nSSSS^ °5 J? 00, -* fter 
AngVjjmunese Alliance, renewed ‘"B Praguer lerauchi. himself, Chi uese xenophobia was. so 

m 1911 for a further ten years, was f?J r d * A “cret oe their pro- {£’ a 8 ./ 0 ‘^duee sharply' 

German inclinations. But ha vine lu e ris , k .t° their lives from which 


pii'e, and who Is chiefly remembered 
in tho West for her naive but whole- 


• - jvMio, >iaa 

by no means free of discord. Ciiina 
ivas the stumbling block. Every T 

advance made by japan in that t,n i Japanese- German 
‘•oumty seemed to be at the expense “ ■ . contacts 

of Bntisli interests. Yet, as Tan 


hearted 
lion.. Her 


pit-pf the Boxer Robel- 
e was a long ond dra- 


feel when confronted' 
jumble of evoilts which 
Chinese history J 11 'die., 
and twentieth centuries, ; 
she does little by any^m; 
analysis of her own to g' 
rander through them.' No 
of the life of Tz’u-hsi, pi 
in its domestic detail 
surprise and fascinate, _ 
Warner has not produced 
additions to the picture ifffi 
recontiy, in Charlotte 
cndablo biography, The l& 


a, that tlie tone of the Journal ijears Scott's life was sp. cpr 

unconstrained as convei*sa- nn j varied, and his prose, contin- 

uotatlon 

ve, that 


n the most intimate and familiar, 
!trly as much so, indeed, as 
lught itself ", but we feel intimate 
:h 'Scott ; we feel we belong in bis 
ate world, and that, perhaps, 
pre even a necessary part of it. 
ils, ciaOQf* alj we sense a quiet, persistent 
ajtho^mhalogical tendon in the Journal ; 
red tiiS&'gentiQness and geuerosity, the 


ually sliding in and out of cii 
and half-quotation, so allusi 


TamntK-Crman diplwE ' ’ : \. 5 SAg JK?^aJ 5 j «£?-- R c ««* « book as 


•* amw 3 oF .Japanese commercial . h Pro ^ th . e British point of view, * 

rtsionwith equanimity”. For, d , urln S tlieFirst 

all, die real importance of the War played the game— ^ven r~r 

uese alliance was its influence L 11 w , fls not always cricket. So ■ 
ana. It spared the iSS* cherished the associadon 
sfslty of maintain- Britain • felt particularly 

in the Far East by the manned fn which ' 


was 

limit. 


lie to a large extant ln'U? 
illustrations, notably a db 
photograph of a half-clothed 
out the lavish ness could hw 
ljvltli a little more care lit pi*# 


geuerosity, 
ipTicity of manner and the sense 
ononr we have learnt to admire 
„ to be the product not simply 
/in internal struggle fought and 
In the past bat of a continuing 
)rt on Scott's part to be both 
iectable and respected (Adam 
Jth’s phrase), and we realize that 
had a quiet, respectful, even 
paslonally apprehensive aware- 
Vs of those inner springs of his 
.. raality that could challenge and 
XBases mreaten his sense. or idoii- 


juotatlon 
ve. th 

editorial assistance is vital. This is 
Mr Anderson's great service to 
Scott Scholarship. He gives useful, 
appendixes, maps, and an excellent 
Index. The notes are weir arranged 
and intelligently written. -Hie cross- 


I was lazy this morning. But i 
cheated my laziness capitally as 
you shall hear. My good friend 
Sir Watt, suld I to iny esteem d 
friend, it is hard you should bo 
obliged to work when you are so 
disinclined to it. Wore I you I 
would not . he quite idlo 
though, ... 

His alter ego, observant, civilized, 

trusted, sits back listening to Scott’s 


- M D .. . . ---.was its influence 

on British naval plans. T 
Admiralty the necessity 
VS a large fleet in tl _ 

tiiKt the threat, presented 




the Alliance was 'terminated dui 



Scott’s self-awareness is one of 
'most striking and neglected 
teteri sties. It is to be found, for 


ShSSto ^ScotlwwoudMee chatter: He is always there and Is 
and to contemporary literature are clearly necessary to Scott ; occasion- 
always iUuminadiig. 

Unfortunately, though, the text 
will not do. It was a good idea to 
try to provide exactly what Scott 
wrote— with the misspellings, repe- 
titions, and " the hideous poralyock 
custom of stuttering " which charac- 
terizes Scott's late style. But the 
text is riddled with inaccuracies. 

For example, between pages 312 
aDd 322 there are seventeen errors 
in transcription and between pages 
488 and 498 fifteen, four of which 


are on page 491. There are even two 
minor Slips in the printed text of 

the facsimile page. Furthermore, 

pie, . iti the self-exploratory Mr Anderson Is too lavish with 
'8 of works like Marmion and editorial commas, . some of which 
fey, in, his autobiographical give spurious clarity to patently 
j, in the Ashestiel Memoir of ambiguous prose. But for all that, 



ally L appears as a super-ego 
figure in tne rectangular shape or 
h&dam Duty (“All belonging to 
duty is rectangular "} who reproves 
him for idling. But she is not a very 
menacing figure. Only great phys- 
ical pain and depression seriously 
threaten to disrupt Scott's affable 
dialogues. "Almost sick with pain ", 
he ivrltes on December 18, 1826. 
“And it stops everything. I shall 
dre of my journal if it Is to contain 
nothing but biles and piles and 
plaisters and unguents” For some 
reason the prospect of the dissolu- 
tion . of blB physical and mental 
powers Is too frightening even to be 
talked about to his alter ego. 

This, then. Is the journal of a 
self-sufficient, solitary old man who 
nevertheless still needs the active 
reassurance that only conversation 
with hia alter ego cah give him. 
" Do you love tills extreme loneli- 
ness ? " he asks on March 28, 182G, 
during a rare break In: the proces- 
. Sion of visitors, 

I caii answer conscientiously, \ 
do. The love of Solitude was with 
me n passion of early youth whert: 
. in my teens I used to fly from 
company to indulge visions' and 
. airy Castles of my. own, the dis- 
posal of ideal wealth add? the 
oxercbe of imaglmuT/ power. 

This is more.; than empty, posturing 
and more than ,d natural 
too maqy visltofs. 
full of such, remarks. 


which I always consider as a kind 
of blasphemy of a shocking •• 
description. 

Outsiders find their way Into the 
private world only when they 
rudely break into it, disturbing 
Scott's moral self-assurance. Ego- 
boosting praiso from Chief Baron 
Shepherd elates liim so much that 
lie is forced to hedge his self- 
evident delight with uufensivo de- 
nials that he thinks much nf praiso. 
James Ballautyno provoked powerful 
and defensive feelings of contempt 
when ScoLt learnt thnt his grief at 
his wife’s death had made him un- 
able to carry on with the ordinal^ 
business of life. Scott found his 
own inability to enter into the 
grief of others intriguing. “ I bone I 
am not tho worse for wonting into 
Lhe Landcrness that I sec others pos- 
sess and which is so amiable ", he 
writes on Juno 22, 1826. “ I think it 
does not cool my wish to be of use 
where 1 can. But the truth Is 1 am 
belter at enduring or aiding than at 
consoling.” Indeed the supremo 
crisis of his last years was not the 
death of Ills own wife but his finan- 
cial ruin somo four months earlier. 
As the Journal shows, tho financial 
crisis was n shock to Ills sense of 
identity rather than to bis bank 
balance. The death of Lady Scott 
(who is not called by her Christian 
name until after her death } is 
recorded simply as another burden ; 
clearly the experience was, not tlie 
sort of shattering tragedy it was for 
James Ballantync and it Is possible 
that Scott's cruel contempt for hint 
at that time was the result of a 
sense of guilt induced by his own 
reaction -.to a similar event. It was 
not for. nothing that Scott often 
.thought qf himself. as the Miller of 
Dee: ”1 care for nobody no not I 
and nobody cares for me,” 

What lay at the heart of Scott's 
solitary life was that Imaginative 
world of escape and fantasy from 
which he believed his creative 
power drew its strength. Ho wrote 
on December 27, 3825 : 


Society was something .agonist 
which Scott might insulate himself 
but the integrity of his private 
world depended on it. Also, if it 
could provide him with approval 
and affection, it could provide him 
with hard cash which could lie 
turned into acres, bricks and mortar 
and translated into Abbotsford, tlio 
verbum factum, tho private imagina- 
tive world made concrete and sate 
against the fickleness of a public 
taste that might abandon Scott and, 
in doing so, allow his private world 
and himself to decay. 

Scott saw this quite clearly in tlie 
most important moment of crisis in 
bis adult life, the financial disaster 
of 1826 . Bankruptcy, lie saw, threat- 
ened to destroy his private world 
and his art as well ns lus fortune : 

■ F01* myself the magic Wand of the 
Unknown Is shiverd in his grasp. 
He must henceforth lie tennd the 
Too well Known. The feast of 
fancy is over with tlie feeling of 
independence. I can no longer 
have the delight of waking in tho 
morning with bright ideas In my 
wind, haste to commit them to 
paper, and count them monthly as 
the means of planting such groves 
anil purchosing such wastes, re- 
placing my dreams fiction by 
other prospective visions of walks 
by 

pathless 
'roves 


Fountain-heads and 

Places which pale passion ^ovos. 

It was for this reason that Lie loved 
and neaded Abbotsford so deeply 
( M ... to save Abbotsford I would 
attempt all that was possible. My 
heart clings to the place I have 
created"). It was for this reason 
that ho resolved to settle his finan- 
cial problems in a way thnt would 
guarantee him possession of Abbots- 
ford os well os secure him the 
respect of society. It was character- 
istic that he should hove recognized 
that by doing this he was rejecting 
“ the course I would have advised a 
client to take ", serving the private 
inner world, of the imagination auu 
not the ordinary world of society. I11 
this way he would repair the frac- 
tured walls which protected bis 
private world, safe 'In the know- 
ledge that they would remain intact 
for as long as his health and his 
mind could sustain the literary 
output necessary to secure them. It 
was hardly surprising that pain and 
depression were the only things 
which frightened him .enough to 
disrupt the even flour of Ills journal. 

Where, then, do we, Scott’s read- 
era. belong in his journal ? Surely, 
we are his alter ego. Tlie language 
of conversation is the language of a 
civilized society accustomed to 
listen to the stories of a great 
storyteller ; It is the language of a 
society whose approval Scott needed 
and, indeed, had to have if liis 

presentp'lefab^atQuch^ of Uj. J*«J» «“ S&Tl&S t 

p?«- “S 4.srsij£ 

pects more fair than can ever be . readliui the journal that he 
realized. Somewhere it W said ^ w re ®“‘g ™ £ S in their 
that this castle building -this u an J S mjciht offer their approval 

and Provide him with a postEumous 

fatal to exertions m actual me. 1 g U ^j.g ntee that his pjivacy 


I have worn a wishing cap the 
power of which has been to divert 
' * * touch of the 


fatal to exertions 
cannot tell— I have not found it 
. so. . , . But I have certainly foslt- 
iond out much that made the 
present hour pass pleasantly away 
. and much that has enabled me. to 
contribute to the amusement of 
. tlie public. Since I was five years 
old I canpot remember the time 
when I had not some ideal part to 
' play for my own solitary amuse- 
■ meat. . i ■ \. . ’ j 
But Scott -was u'ot g' repluse and, 
In a curioufe' sense, ha needed the , 
society ho kept at arin's lpuftth. On 
one level, this Shpws in the way lie 
talks to his alter ego, always in the 
idiom of civilized society.. On an- • 
other, it shoivs In the reasons 1 he gave 
foi' refusing to go abroad in 1 826 after 
the financial crash ho feared that 
away from- society he would turn 
intn An eccentric, and that tins 


would; 

remain intact. Scott bolds us. and 
moves us in his Journal because ip 
the' last resort we see that he .is 
vulnerable, and dependent upon us. 



. Lady. Bcott) JjulouRS Jrt ihp i|»xier “ Afi .I- di'bw from ;J>o£ltfa|o4 to man- 
^^snptuijt ^ ^IteK, «*o,. dM9,;-. He h&Kl”, lierecalisj , ,;j ; ' jx 
■•.wrqte ijn;. , ; f : 1; Saw! ,! chat-! the : yhiithful habit' 

riseii fLom a febsc satiateii ; ■ {of avoldiDB.vjsitoi's) would hot dd. 


t Dave 
..■■aud tinless. 

of very-sti . _ 


■sdple^* T, 


L. ... . ... 

them. ■ pride^aUd .an ' exdftOf; 


, Fvriah-neitKfer w sea the high the V; tiort of ^inrlte d 
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HANS HOI. (lttilcri: 

Western Religion 

A Country by Country Sociological 
Inquiry. 

642pp. The Hague : Mouion. 72fl. 

Tlio sociology, of religion encompas- 
ses wide divergencies of style, 
method, and subject-mutter. It par- 
ticipates siinultuueously in the 
sociological preoccupation with 
precise quantification and in 
the religious concern Lo communi- 
cate something of a sense of 
the numinous and ineffable. 
Any collection of papers about 
religion in twenty-nine countries of 
Christendom must inevitably mirror 
both the diversity of their varied 
religious traditions, and— perhaps 
more emphatically — the diversity of 
style among sociologists, wliat 
Immediately stands out about this 
volume, when compared with various 
other co mp end iu on religion pro- 
duced by sociologists in recent years, 
is the remarkable si undo rd of con- 
sistency which Hans Mol bus elicited 
from his contributors. 

Of course, there nre u mini idles that 
need to be explained to those un- 
acquainted with the fluid. Finland 
and Hoi land each command mure 
space tli un either West Germany or 


Russia. No doubt it is true that 
there are more data available about 
these small countries, relatively, 
and perhaps absolutely — and per- 
haps also me respective authors arc 
more intensely involved specifically 
in the field of socio-religious 
research. Some countries have a 
long record of concern with the 
issues, but not always for academi- 
cally respectable reasons. Wliat lias 
been done in Russia by institutes 
of atheism in the past has been even 
more suspect among academic sociol- 
ogists than the enthusiastic 44 sociol- 
ogy rcligieuse ” of French and Bel- 
gian priests who sought to mako this 
discipline un extension to pastoral 
theology. As broad theoretical ques- 
tions have impressed themselves on 
the field (and the sociology of relig- 
ion inherits much the largest share 
of the mantle of that rather 
exhausted subject, “ sociological 
thenry") so the need for absolutely 
objective data has tended to bring 
into discredit both the Marxist 
nlhcists out to “prove” their dog- 
mas, and theologians bent on bolster- 
ing their congregations. 

Professor Mol is alert to the theo- 
retical issues which give the socio- 
logy of religion its 
appeal, und they are raised by a mini 
ber of contributors. But even n use- 
ful study of this kind is a long way 
from providing the basis for the type 


where between 92 and 96 per cent 
of the population ure members of the 
state church, and pay church taxes, 
while weekly attendance is between 
1.7 and 5 per cent of the population. 
In the United States the comparable 
figures for all churches are about 60 
per cent of population In member- 
ship and 40 per cent of population lu 
attendance each Sunday. The 
usually accepted sociological gener- 
alization that secularization accom- 
panies social differentiation, and 
thus is likely to be highest in indus- 
trial countries, must Df course come 
to terms with these very different 
indices of religious commitment. 

Britain receives two entries: David 
Martin writes on England and John 
Higher on Scotland. (Wales, curiously 
goes unmentioned, while — worse in- 
sult — Northern Ireland is included 
with Eire as ‘'Ireland 11 .) Each 
author prefers to write about Ills 
country without the reproduction of 
the elaborate tables (often, it must 
be admitted, of very partial, at times 
even dubious information) which 
illustrate the pages devoted to most 
other countries (Finland has seven- 
. . teen, Sweden fourteen, Yugoslavia 

‘ the socio- lurly in Catholic countries— southern and Australia each eleven). Yet the 
intellectual Portugal is an outstanding ex- strictly factual information is impres- 
.. . ample). Church membership remains - ’ 

much higher than church attendance 
— the most extraordinary relation- 
ship is in Scandinavian countries. 


of cross-societal comparative studies 
which economists (and iu some mea- 
sure sociologists) have developed in 
fields where quantification means 
more, and where subtlety, personal 
choice, and complex cultural tradi- 
tion are less important. 

Despite the incidental illumination 
of some of the broader generaliza- 
tions of, for instance, the seculariza- 
tion thesis, this book must stand 
primarily as a source book of 
reasonably up-to-date information on 
religious behaviour and attitudes. In 
that respect it is, if less scholarly, at 
once more relevant to the modern 
world, than the Oxford Dictionary of 
the Christian Church, and although 
its information will not “ last 11 as 
long, it is currently more useful and 
deserves a place beside it. 

Allowing for national differences, 
a few generalizations emerge from 
these studies. None of them is new, 
but they are now underwritten by 
census data, attitude tests, and local 
social surveys. In most countries 
church attendance is greater in rural 
areas (although there are a few signi- 
ficant exceptions, and some highly 
ami-clerical rural regions, particu- 


pular Education 
nitury England 
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u in und 
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ptasT” iD ' V ictor e. neuburu . 

This large, closely-priote 
covers the whole of Europe y 

Albania alone abpp, Woburn Press. £2.75. 
ie genuinely * 
states) ; the United States iC*., rm nsrnniu - 
Australia ; New Zealand g °LDSTRom ■ 

Africa. The article for cube Social Content of Education 
try Is written by one oMfflft-1870 
nationals except Russia (tb 
for which is written by Wffi6pp- Shannon: 

Fletcher) and Australia jgess. £3.50. 

Zeulund, both of which are i 


Irish University 


readers are accordingly analysed in 
the terms in which, as a pilot sur- 
vey indicated, they were compiled ; 
that is, to instruct in religion, the 
need to preserve law and order, res- 
pect for property und the prevailing 
social structure, practical skills use- 
ful to the future worker, mid conduct 
befitting their station. 

Three phases are distinguished in 
the development of readers ami the 


in one volume even 


by Professor Mol. To haw c£ h 
ad 

the greatest value to tboseW^ P ai t ty because 


these books have a somewhat 


J , . i . .1,^ llllKicrKii Biiuumviuu uui u 

iscusscd undei tl c given nurntive ,- [eld hy the SPC 
headings. The fust was ‘cligious , Sl . lte . si ,i, s i d j. zec | bonks of 
J h f S 1 ™™ *SSl: enmmi, Honor, for orlucoti 


od deal of time has elupsed since 
life as academic theses, 


of official ceiwuswq*^" 0 "®^ air ’ paitIy becausu a 
nations enlightened enoughtiuf i Sin 

because neither follows 
revelling fashion of quantify- 
ut both break new ground by 
mlnlmr tho literature available 


to understand what is he- 
man's attitudes to the C! 


with some difference between Angli- 
can emphasis on ritual and rcpcti 
lion and the Nonconformist accept- 
ance of the Bible as a guide to con- 
duct in this world. 

Meanwhile, in Ireland,, early state 
Intervention was extending to the 
■•nmmlssinnina and subsidizing ot 


occupy i he ciiiiiinamling heights of 
ediiciuimiu! influence by controlling 
the training »f tonchers us well ns thu 
contain of textbooks. For teachers 
were now compelled to concentrate 
iiii teaching children to rend well 
enough tu pass ail inspection und the 
must eflkuciuus readers for the pur- 
pose come lo prevail. 

Here, at last, was an opportunity 
for private enterprise in publishing, 
hitherto shouldered out of a reinu- 
SPCK. and the 
the Irish 
education. Long- 
und Murray led the light to 


W. i:. II. LUCKY I 

A History of Ireland 
Eighteenth Century 


in 


l lie 


Edited by I- P. Curtis, Jr. 

3pp. University of Chicago Press. 
.75 (paperback, £1.35). 
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CC 


man 


avert any danger of the Commit tee in 
Council sponsoring “revised code” 
renders, urging " tho sound principle 
of private competition ", Soon pub- 
lishers were vying to produce over 
simpler and more salable sets, com- 
piled by practising educationists with 



slve in each case, and neither author 
forgoes interpretative comment. 
Professor Martin in particular has 
the capacity to raise Important 


one is likely to take survey 
results as more than 
soundings with a dip-stick 
out such soundings— the. 


W. A. MAC UI III'. : 

The Downslilrc Us In lex in Ireland 
1801-1845 

284pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford 
University Press. £G. 

Nowadays, it is the exceptional 
sLudcnt who casts more than 
the most cursory eyo over the 
vast canvuses of the nineteenth- 
century historians. Portly to en- 
courage more than the exceptional 
student to do this, and still more tn 
reveal tlio genuine ore hidden 
among much that is meretricious, 
Lite Chicago University Press Is now 
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Ecodoom in Eden 


. Ml 

The post-Kantianl 





Ci A VI N REID : 

The Elaborate Funeral 

191pp. Hoihler und Stoughton. £1.95. 

Who killed Homo sapiens ? Can it 
be that he was his own execu- 
tioner ? Prophet* of doom are cer- 
tainly not lacking to pronburtco 
sentence of death on the human 
species. They poiut to catastrophe 
beyond the anus-race, to ecological 
death through pollution and misuse 
of natural resources — Paul Ehrlich 
predicts that the oceans will have 
died within seven years— to the 
inexorable Malthusian consequences 
of over-crowding and over-popula- 


finds little enough to encourage him. 
VVc take man to be die measure of 
all things hut we do not know what it 
is to be man in responsible relation 
Lo God, and therefore external forces 
take control. 

What, then, has Christianity to say 
about it ? Oddly enough, it is in the 


tion. Are they right ? 

Gavin Reid 

But there is a difference between' 

. the standpoint of the secular 
doom-prophets and that I which I. 
must take as a Christian. If nly ' 
standpoint' is correct, then man- 
..kind's elaborate funeral Is not 
tom el h ins in the future, it. is 
:j already taking place. ■ 

There the author gives us. the. clue 


dosing chapter (which, the. author 
calls “The truth abohl the corpse”) ' 
that some Christian readers may find 
the book least satisfying. Here, in- 
evitably, we get the Fall and the plan 
of Salvation, in the traditional form. 
“ What happened in Eden was the 
death oE the species, all that we have 
been seeing since is the twitching of 
the corpse. There follows a presen- 
tation of the Gospel and the promise 


Yes, says 0 f new life in the Spirit, This is the 
radical Christian diagnosis. But, as 


stated. Is it not for too simplistic? 
Has not the metaphor rather run 
away with the author ? 

Of course it is true that all human 
groups tend , to be bedevilled with . 
the vdll'to power—rthis is the mean- 
ing of Original Sin. Christians can- ' 
not believe in human perfectibility. 
Of course there is something wrong . 
. , . , „ f - v- Kn - with man himself. But not all our 

AmEblEi trouW * s ‘are due just to Sin, nor all 
u!hArf?i n i? S Tr^;c ahlinhrfriSf funimi our P re * ent confusions to unfaith. 
MM?* *bi ch die 'opa-nd devout Ghri.tlan men 

oat lo be the. gravedigger... •• 

Ibis ' vigorous book is' s brave 
' adventure in . Christian . apologetic/ 

OWr Rdd is k conservative evangelical 
and fe-teligibus booki? editotof the 
Lutterworth Press. But ho, does .not 
ILye. in '-a self-enclosed religious 
vforkl He has . extremely sensitive 
i ; .v- antqnmie, and is keenly aware of 
!?••' , what ls going on. in thq social and 
‘ tfrUuraJ revolution; He is widely road 
the trendy lefdstjiteraiure ‘and 

Ittfl ItVh c um'h Sm' l)in'Undvh?AM. 


because they are children of fallen 
Adam ; and religion by itself can- 
not give us that. Much fuller analy- 
sis seems to be needed here of what 
is good In the world and what is 
evil in it, what is of God and wliat 
is of the devil. Ought there not to 
be clearer recognition of God’s 
grace at work in secular history ? 
Many of our problems are dud fo’Uie 
greatness of past secular achieve- 
ment, and indeed to the moral 
achievements of Christianity. (The 
population explosion is one 
instance.) We also need a sharper 
distinction between social structure 
and personal behaviour. 

.The Church, Mr Reid insists, must 
8hare t and so far as may be, take the 
lead in social regeneration. But It 
is not, he thinks, very likely to suc- 
ceed. But success or failure ^.imma- 
terial, here. Whatever happens, the 
final end is certain: 

The truth he [the Christian] be- 
lieves is, in spite of his informed 

pessimism, that the world will not 


KARL BARTH : 

Protestant Theology in the 
Nineteenth Century 

669pp. SCM Press. £5.50. 

Karl Barth disliked the truncated 
yeraion of t|us book which appeared 
m 1959. His refusal to write a fore- 
word then is printed in the present 
complete edition. He refers with 
typical forthrightness to the frag- 
mentary nature of the whole work. 
This defect stems, of course, from the 
political situation In the 1930s. Not- 
withstanding Hitler, however, Bartli 
published the torso to underpin, if 
only for himself, the greater work 
which was yet to come. The famous 
Church Dogmatics rests upon the 


sure foundation of a deep penetra- 
tion of nineteenth-century the 
and this in turn is not to be divorced 


from the thought of the Enlighten- 
ment. Barth confounds those critics 
»|ho hardly read him and shelve. his 


- . .,. 1 . - u ■ - — .---- ...eology as dusty neo-Calvinism. His 

end with a bang or a whimper. It affectionate understanding for 
mil end with the triumphant sound Schlciermacher and even Feuerbach 
ot a trumpet authenticates his break with ' liberal 


—is 


■ —4 yiiiraimii mgll 

edn' make disastrous political mis- 
takes through 1 failure to understand 
what- is. happen! ug, : not; simply 


this meant 

i " 

. ... et Jc_ 

End. how can at 
Alt the same, this 
effort. 


to be . taken 1 


titeratim ?-*-f 4 and, then all heaVen 
will be let loose 


Protestantism; 


But. after 
;-.else happed 


Ven; .^Needless to. .say, , Protestant.. BevonddoJb?^ dSSdViSL^ 
thO fheolog}) In the.ftinetaentfi Century JJJjgjf rfiallv did 
,d? Js datem Ope will hardly. turn to it K 1 " 


cts attention 

an popular sheets which presup- 
ed litorncy ami deplores the eusy 
umption tliat this can lie nice- 

- I lt - - ---- ^ed merely by counthiR up signu- 

which ai'e here put sensibly k^es in niarriDgc registers. Schools 
historical context — what, Wf the poor set out to teach rending, 
pressions, could we claim to bfth materials nud methods to huno, 
contemporary society at all? tc often they were not equipped to 
•' pch writing. Social influences nnd 
teds stimulated the desire to rend 
bcli more than the desire to write. 
Id not only commercial publishers 
(those concerned to Improve the 
jrals of the poor took a consider- 
,le readership for grunted. How- 
iqr. this is less a disciplined du- 
■ jssion, taking proper account ot 
. . ' jb seventeenth-century background 
head with Barth’s analysis jfjrf subsequent social and educa- 
As he sees it, Kant, when lufyial developments, than a review 
ously, reduces religion to w materials bearing on the subject, 
of phenomena, to a capadqj chapter and bib nograpli leal note 
can be measured in accordant ebapbooks nnd their publishers 
its empirical content Kant »dicnte the main centre of interest 
" peace terms ” upon tl 
we, asks Barth, allow 
and practical reason tp 
concepts by which we 
gion ? Or is Christian 

stronger position, if, for tffif the cli , 

God has indeed spoken in the ^nineteenth-century schools spoa 
This whole chapter deiorveii 
attention In the light of pr 
iroversies about the T« 
claims of “ objective 11 stud 
glon and 14 committed 
theology. In Kant, the 1 mini 
Enlightenment bad already "i" 
age . Barth glories 111 -this i 
Ing front "dogmatic daw 
only to show where it hail*?*! 

Schleiermacber, however, 
the koy to die problem, aydij 
these fifty pages alone thaft’ 
wilj remain a standard J 
the now forgotten quarrels. 

Barth and Brunner, .iwhlw 1 
nothing to the modem read 
a certain piquancy to. the. 


here cheap sets of readers flooded 
into starved English schools, on 
which subsequent compilers of texts 
nfso battened. 

However, it was Cliqrtism which 
stimulated the sectarian societies to 
a fresh effort to control the minds of 
the English working class, fear ot 
social disorder overriding former 
fears of over-educating them. Even 
the Anglican interest— hitherto con- 
tent to propagate the eighteenth-cen- 
tury churdimanshlp and social out- 
look of the SPCK which was its book 
suDplier— was stimulated to consitlci 
revising readers, though to no great 
effect. The resulting hooks, inter- 
estingly enough, wore more nr less 
indistinguishable— oven with Roman 
Catholics now on the scene— n> so far 
as all were united in a belief that the 
purpose of popular instruction Is 
social control; and, it might be added, 

, . — . emiallv at one In ignorance of the Hi st 

, which the rest seems to have principles of educating children. 

“IS&fflts outtodnalv* 1M. 

i»l^d gi S o C n Cl ffi. SSSBS^JM. 

* dera oL* Of tlie working das, o^co^any £5^, 


In effect, this study has more to do 
with the minds nnd actions of tnuse 
who sought to mould tho minds ni 
children than with assessing the 
effect on tho latter of the material 
projected at them ; or presenting u 
clcur picture of what this amounted 


isis as well as unionists, and com- 
pares him, nol nt nil to liis disadvan- 
tage, with the great Haidvy. 

The modern historian, though lie 
must always be Impressed by Lecky's 
range and weight of detail, can 
scarcely help noticing how relatively 
weak he is on economic nnd social 
analysis. This Is mainly because the 
kind of nmtcrial on which such 
analysis — at least as regards the 
countryside — must be based was 
scarce in his day. liven now 
it remains hard to pomp,, 
which is one reason why W. 
Muguire's The Domuhire Estates 
in Ireland, 1801-18-15 is especially 
to be welcomed. There are, 
however, other reasons. .Not only 
were these estates vast hi extent, 
they extended to the south ns weU 
ns to the north of Ireland, thus af- 
fording vol liable and rare compari- 
sons and contrasts. Moreover, the 
estate papers them solves are excep- 
tionally well preserved, and tin* 
enables Dr Maguire to explore In 
catisfvlnu dmnh his central themes 
estates were 
ent, the 
ord and 


producing, under the general editor ^_ t ha w»y in which the esrnt 
ship of John Clive, the series Libs- m annged, the role nf tlio ag 
sics of British 11 1st nr leal Utern- re | tl t jonsflip between Inndlc 
ttirc M . tenant and the whole vexed question 

The present volume consists nf an (] f the uneasy balance between in- 
ingeiiious mid iiiteUigont ada^itutlon came and expenditure. 


ira 


to from a worm's-cye point of view, 
given monitorial tcoctung mid the 
short period spent in school, in 
other words, rattier than dealing with 
“ the social contont of education , 
i he study is primarily concerned with 
the politics and economics of educa- 
tional provision ns evidenced in the 
production and circulation of school- 
books. ..... 

It may be all that ha has been 
through in cum piling it that leads Dr 
Goldstrnm. iu in 
to SCI 

motives r . r - — . ---- - _ 

economic realities, the extent of 
achievement, In a way for which the 

loxt.he liasglven 

an adequate nose. Consequently 
there is no clear review or findings, 
nor indication whether or how they 
modify the established picture of 
nineteenth - century developments, 
and interesting points are loft lu the 
air. But, if the framework of this 


uf W. E. II. Lecky ’s massive History n ut |i i0 best reason for welcoming 

of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. lllis bank is that it is quite mmphr u 
By cutting most severely tiia sec- su ncrb example of its genre, heno- 


By cutting most severely the 
lions dealing with military cam- 
paigns, foreign affairs and English 
politics, and by drastically curtail- 
ing the long- winded ness of eight- 
ce nth -century orators, the editor, 
Professor L. P. Curtis, has been able 
to direct attention to those parts nf 
Lucky's work which nre of most en- 
during importance — the chapters 
which deal with the Protestant 
Ascendancy, with wliat might bfl 
called tho age of Burke and Grattan, 


jstrnm, in his concluding chapter, ami, above all, with the 1798 rising 
icrmonize about the morality oE on d the making of the union with 
ives and policies, the dictation of Britain. In his lively and penetrat- 
“ ‘us, the extent of ... - - 

i way for which the 
out hardly provides 


ing introduction Professor Curtis 
places Locky firmly in his nineteenth 
century context, notes his profound 
iniclLcuuul influence upon natlonnl- 


larly, immensely thorough and ad- 
mirably presented, It represents • 
contribution to Irish niuoieentli- 
cemiuy studies of outstanding excel- 
lence, and all historians of modern 
Ireland will do- well to take Or 
Maguire's most profound conclusion 
as tho starting-point for some 
thorough-going revisions : 

It Is of course true that the 
Famine caused, or at least brought 
to a head, a financial crisis for 
many landlords, but the years 
1815-20 rather than 1845-50 mark 
the real watershed between the 
land situation as It was in the 
’ eighteenth century and the crisis 
of tho late .nineteenth century. 


iductive, in favour q£ “non 
iaUency analysis ”, an up-to-date 
si for the normal form or bistort- 
inquiry. Successive school 


the 44 revised code - . 

controls which laid the emphasis oh 
literacy as against indoctrination. 
These underiinned the hegemony oE 
the churches which had aspired to 


book is inadequate in some respects, 
it includes fresh Information of 
which account should be taken and 
opens up fl fruitful field for further 
investigation. 


ooming Banbury 




generalizations are 1 .. unaccep 
(e g, the absolutism ” of the 
eighteenth century), perbaps lt is as . 

.well . that Kierkegaard ..and Marx 
never found : their way into these 
pages ahd that the projected section 
./ . , pit -Goethe remained runwritten. r 
• r&tf interest of. the "book lies 

Md ; Wa 'P& -.Btarti'k. im^ptetaddn: oLr?(i|d 

ieph-ppblished : ‘: W, tj»* ’• fi, r eat . ^ ; BartH*^bWfr dialectic^ 

^ Jobks- Wtti a'. fascinating '■ ah understanding and over 
' .reflection; shows the y the advdndng. sjmtb^ v .* 

- --- -*• ■- - ^ . jn-dependeqC 4 


best . men of his, age. 
regards him as our hinrt 
ids professor and preaql 
ceaselessly against his 
a Christocentric theol 
a real Christology, a. 
municailt who exc ^ 
water on :his death-bed/ 
enjoys to dig into tliia 
legacy tp a cultural rel 


« Victoria History of t be Counties 
England 

ory of the County of Oxford 
umo.X - 

it by Alatt Crossley 

Oxford University: Press for 
titute of Historical Reseorch. 


stately, measured progress 
this century of the Victoria 
irles, iiirea. years is a 
That the latest 


fir Histories, 

1 one dffiered tho naihe of JulUver. on 


•argues some quickening of tl 
ief: Nevertheless the contributb . 
Ions, tvorkbig within the long- 
ished framework, ■ have com- 
their task Witli tho care. and 
ghness expected of tho yCH. ■ 
* ■'■■■• the northerly 


more innkeepers than people of any 
other calling. Thus : the - puritan 
virtues as practised in Banbury 
would not seem to have Included 
any rigorous self-denial. 

In the byways ’of the local litera- 
ture there occurs, too, the early 
weather book published in 1/44 
under the title Tfis Shepherd of 
Danbury’s Ride*, attributed to a 
Scotsman, John Campbell. Since the 
Bauhuiy shepherd Is Identified c 
the tide-page ns one John Claridi 
it Is not altogether clear , why tlie 
authors appear to doubt nil exis- 
tence and find 44 no explanation for 
the town's appearance in the title- ... \. 

: if would U difficult to fault n 
volumu grounded on so much oimut- 
Lion mid research, though on minor 
points it may be mentioned that the 
North Oxfordshire .Archaeological 
Society was founded hot ht 1858 but 

Lord Vn Sayo and' sefe fflndad, hc.n At fourth ancl not tlio 
n^rhsDS with 'his' 1 tongue ’’ In • ftls Edward.- .-j. '.- ■ ■ .. • - t 

chefiV that Se 11 fine lady V of the . The rather, haphazard geo&raphi- 
rhyme was originally a 1 Fiennes cal , divisions/ of eaHlhr . tlnioe, dj-. 
ffi® W Ms-; family they now .appear.- account for the 

liftei) prunkeh. Bartieby’S gibe at inclusion; horo Of 


must surely have been a little 
difihearteniug. Quite apart from the 
loss of its ancient church and his- 
toric Cross, destroyed in a tlme.ot 
less reverence for such antiquities, 
the town Is deficient in relics of its 
past. Where the smaller ^ Oxfordshire 
town of Burford StUL cherishes 
tWenty-sik medieval buildings, Ban- 
bury has virtually none. Wliat it 
nice had may have been poor In 
quality, as isjhere suggested in wry 
consolation'. Atjyway, they are gone. 

. The heritage In .literature and 

and 
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T ’ 1 JMK;r: riiOM the Intest figures, 

mink publishing output in Bri- 
luiu lisi-s reuchefi n not unwel- 
enme plnieaii. After the postwar 
recovery period tmder puper ration* 
'■'ft vnntlitions, came u time of slowly 
nsm« prodtiuinii in the 1950s. Tha 
rml uf the decade showed an Jiicrcusa 
or nt. more chuii 5,000 titles on its 
opening ; ink! new Iwoks made tha 
running, while new editions and re- 
prints remained almost static. The 
1960s, perhaps under Lhc influence 

r«. pu .- ,s , ‘r 8 , ,ne, 'S urs * American in- 
Liltiaiiem of the British market, und 
the general .1 ill er nationalization of 
nook pub li slung, was a much more 
hectic period for publishers 1 prodtic- 


Rising book output 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


lllllTie driving force of Renault 

^ Another t ' irrK FRiDGNSON : puted lo have been, in so many other spoiideiicc to Im fouiul in the ard^ 

n 5SJJ it 1 tvpe of ,woTkd l . FRI , „ „ of its industrial activities, backward ives oi t rench firms, just as it ts very 

tvldch dC8 USlnM KCimU . • and sluggish. nre for rrench imiiuclaiis to leave 


“ ,Sj? p . ,n new editions Aire urines Kcimu,t • Slid sluSh? rare for l-rencli politicians to leave better quality in a wide vnueiy nf 

1 rmn 10 ' “ 1898 ^39° ^ Kia,U,e ^ Economic historians have fotjho 'to 'the anorinw? collections Spmit^pc?' c^nt more man-hours 

»ni' nluiost Biub-ftiu d . s..ni 


\Z l . iiwrtments and annual output p™Ph'* Fress of Zurich and the Gul- much smaller nnmnnln.. n,„ u ♦ 
J Si*: 11 over il, .° tirade by 10,000 *»enkmn Foundation each published than it did h^irp ?So ° f S* r 

|, « S5i,, 8 WOO mark °™» reprint. The price of these £ liars and * wn 

for i ho first time m 1968. In that wo,ks ranged from £9 to 30p. Yet 2 ^ y , s 880 

decudc re prints und new editions even tlte sc recent marginal cootri- JwK P oveIs were issued out of 

fur 7hp t iuln r nhout lH,lf lUc Use. So bMorsw the “ book mountain " form present I,aIt tbe 

.TJ 5* A 9 79? “*5* tn bo a period 0,1 ^ the tip of the cloth or paper- S2 S’,?, £"? ears n B,°. the 


vtis I .yjsra pmis: 35fr - 

category for some time, j| E NAVILLK. jran-fikrri: 
A 0 . bool «-OUtifflpoU, PHILIPPIC RRACIIIST. 
i . bud ly needed here is thinBRRiNE LEVY : 

production, since in nearly nil cases I' U P 6 'bucks. It might ijf ™ 
tne books are likely to have boon Uio overall total of Sat entrepreneur 

SJSS5S? or - at ]oost , d0 «'8»ed here. f* udo ? “bout 5,000 titles IsL Paris • Antin ' op os 37fr. 
lather than imported. issued in nooerlurU uP’ FB| 18 ‘ An 1 

On tbp nti,ai> . Guesswork — 


past twenty years nr so written a 
rnnsidcrnlile amount about the 


by ucuplo 
I. The ret 


.■fawss asSK-jfSJffij! Ssfja£ 

normous collections spent 60 per cent more nimiliours volume, which hill ne very welcome, 
like Gladstone and producing a cur than CUrnUn. this ^ F ride u son's hook, because or 


EpSE SSSSS 

S'Sr tofiHHSSrS 

. i ■ i‘ s Hook MUer % whs 33,140, of titles available. ;,Vc ' with n . cw editions account- the vears if „ Lf. !«.„ wne 7’. . , Cl 

^tTr-Zl’T aF^risss&MS 

««sas sssssfifi as?ss ssssaafeB 

».!«« ycar'i modisT^ncte:^: tX level on scliool bSSS £S!*l ^ich, on the con- 


American achievements with those 
of France. More recently, in the 
■ light of the remarkable resurgence 
nt French economic activity, new 
1 arguments have been brought for- 
' ward to suggest that perhaps, after 
t all. Franco had not been backward. 
5 . It has been claimed that, in proper- 


“r?c, lias done an exccH.iu j.,1, on j£» in #Sl£S 

S' XSuS I'iViTSsc 1 fHI) del 1' cost id nu isl 
MUE S'S'rnX u no. { rhnjl in 1916 nt «hat h had ao« 

liis purpose. This is a work of eco- 111 JJUJ - 

nomic history, showing the rise of Renault was not only a car inanu- 


» and it is strange that Ins History a n Franco had not been jack warn. 'il ueH i esaaainst its com- faciurer but also a major producer 

“Wever been properly written. He it f m9 been claimed that, in propor- the firm, ts CTSSSbofllif of un. will “nts. There is interesting 
A the son 0 / a manufacturer ot toIl t „ ils popnl at. on. France ( mi 1 - F^^Vyears; it fsalso a social information here about the profits 
JMflfcns, who was also, a wholesale d c d almost as rapidly as any other mteywr ytnrs , « icu , ai . th|! niadc in tho First Worlcf War, 

I......a> Inrihil'K mill r 1.1 t.AM Itnal. r 2E!? .ui ,n a«S e urm«h *0? me^rnlzaHonln ?he car wlii"? were considerably less thau 


tiun or British book' lie, he tried to become an eiiRt- 
American. Direct corapai^ 1 Ho foiled tho entrance cxnim- 
uitncuit, because while fan to the Ecolo Centra le, but was 
can figures Include no Go* nn as on apprentice by a mami- 


because, taciturn und ( 10 ld her back was die slow growth 
felt no talent for com- 0 £ her population, 
rled to become an eiifit- Tj ,. f f R Clluu i t interestingly 

iled tho entrance exmm- " rt m tl fj nuesdon. One 

e Kc°1oCemrole,ln n was tho?e is % much dl* 


° n agreement about the history of 

nhm.l « - 1,s ' e Br ,* t ‘d | wer hf steam engines. In loan, Fi-biicc's economic performance is 
about n carefully selected let up his own firm, Rouault . . sources have been most in- 

Hey coum items ^ch ^ witli a capital of less than j ltc -fhorc are very few Ills- 
Phlets. that wnnM k a j ent t0 j,i m by his Family. < r <«r. 


Tiiiinv Z M which Jr r c ,# S ^'S* s 

mmmm immm mMim. 


they count items, such u 
phlets, that would be exd 
However, on the basis of 
can totals for the first hi 


Jld be kcWOOO lent to him by Uw tor ^ 8 oF F rcnc |, firms. The archives 

e basis of ik{9Q3 this firm was woi th about f Citroii|1 j |nve not | )L . u n opened, 
he first haMOOO. By 1914, he wus, with , f j 1(JS0 oF u eiiai iit have been available 

’ mm St lUiAn. tlia llllWK^ CUI' lllitmi- .! »n .lia linlillll. 


I djjeot, , the luigest cur .mum- ^r some time, tl 
ou^rer m France. aliattlon of the 1 

was a period when Fniiicc now been made 


for some time, thanks to the nation- 
alization of the firm, and tliey havo 
nnw been made use of in Patrick 


problems of modernization In the car 
industry and the handling of labour 
relations. On all these points there 
is a great deal in this hook that Is 
now. The material, tho statistics and 
the iu figments are presented with 
prccisinn and clarity. 

I 11 contrast tu the picture i»f the 
defensive family firm, seeking only 
to preserve its standard of living, 
Renault emerges as a dynamic busi- 
nessman as well as a romarknblt* 
engineer. The success of his firm in 
its early years was due to Lite estab- 
lishment of an exceptional sales 
organization. 

Renault went to the United States 
and sent many of his engineers there 
to study methods. Ho was however 


III Ul IIWIIIL-IHI, ■» — ---n 

information here about the profits 
he made in tho First World War. 
which were considerably less than 
he had made on his cars before the 
war. Bui then, when car nrolits Fell 
in the crisis that followed, military 
production became increasingly im- 
portant to him. Ho was also very 
successful in supplying Puns with 
its taxis and buses. In general, 
lilts policy of the firm, was to maxi- 
mise profits rut her lliun turnover. 

Though one is struck by Renault’s 


A history of Renault in more 
recent times, now ihut it is nnc or 
the largest firms in France, is 
needed not simply to -autisty 
academic curiosity but as u neces- 
sary basis for national policy. The 
Renault car factories have been the 
scene both of important political 
disturbances and of_ experiments 
in industrial organization which are 
of grour biter est. A team of indus- 
trial sociologists under Pierre 
Navi lie has attempted to investigate 
the social functions which tins 
major portion of the public sector 
lias performed and should perform, 
A great deal of basic Information 
was collected on the organization 
of the nationalized firm, oil its lega 
institutions, its labour force, anti 
finally on tho demands mode by 
the workers in the strike uf May/ 


readiness to suize opportunities and the workers in the strike uf May/ 
to investigate now methods, purlieu- June, 1968. L’/ilcit enlrepreneur nru- 
lnrlv ia Ills early years, a notable yldes a lot of raw material which 


its early * y cars wusd uc u. the iistab- lorly in his early years, a notable 

10 .he United s r « •J^S3Si5f ,, 5S 

.. and sent many of Ins engineers there at a time when emp oyers^ vote 

[ IlmSSS SCSsJs^ 


should bo of Interest to those who 
reflect on the problems posed by 
nationalized industries. A long 
bibliography provides valuable guid- 
ance for further study. The nook 
itself appears to have been com- 
posed at sonic speed, so that it. 
poses problems rather than offering 
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y. is how to explain the 
gl. vigour and efficiency 
l$try in a country winch 


a success French standards. These standards into bis factories. Fprlonathesere. ot ^ . ^ * methods. Unfor- solutions, but it is mi import am first 

he excep. are much lower than those to which tamed ™ luiiately 1 his book stops in 1939, so step in a Piece of work on which 

jj^srtparjsfffs!* ssja.% uss esl. « »!«■.» ... 




tabled in tho Thomas Gilcrouse Iiisu- many distinguislied papyroloRiats. 
tuto of American History and Art Until further discoveries are inud^ 
owned and operated by the city of this may he regarded as the alandnrd 
Tulsa. An extraordinary amount of text of Menander, 
vivid, illustration was produced in tne . 
course of North American deyelon- Education 

rnent by artists who studied the life 

of the American Indian at first hand l AMO nt, William (Editor). f«e 
as George Catlin did and chronicled Realities of Teaching History : 
the life of the cowboy and the frou- Beginnings. 189pp. Chatto and 
tlersman like Frederic Renungtqn windus. £1.60. 

and Charles Mer lo nRusse 1 1 .These HistQry teachei . s anc | those preparing 

and other iHSEdS L if flfJ move- the profession will be interested 
authentic aotlcipatlon of the move jn tWa reporl of a Sussex University 


aiid Architecture meat Horticulture ' So&^’lmaiMtrt *pTw«V'3 

Hugh. Cp/iedrnl Archrtee- the romantically wU Sodm- a^mrtpnMeacUer who had Kramer, Jack. Gardening mid Hama escaped ^"nefoF tWs handy 

k 2nm - Faber and Fa tsataass MS!3f:33V c “«.^ ua - 

Jig its comprehensive title, this wSorffl ^ffi^eraprovides 5 i a “ ro ?.^ ®?P Maps showing rainfall and frost , bell rally arranged) and In conclusion 

Recount of the English cathe- the succes- ^ SSSTt' *JS£ ft 


the barburic to ibc gentle, from psychology and 111 structurally 
crude humour to the harsh, ugly methods, und indeed raja ti hr jhwn 
and cruel, perhaps 10 the tragic, ff to huinan creativity m nil fields. In 
the reader is content to accept it as this dmbiimus task Dr Crow shows 


nient and violence of the Western 
film, figure largely. Paintings of 


the reader is content to accept it as 
qn assay and a picture-book he will 
nut liu unduly troubled when the 
author dates cuius regia eius rcli&to 
in 1555 instead of 1526 or asserts 
that the Frankfurt Assembly was not 
elected (perhaps confusing it witfi 
the assembly 01 invited persons cal- 
led the Vorparlament that organized 
its election), ol; writes of ‘ the Cnm- 
eroons and other Pacific islands . 

Horticulture 


a firm grasp of sometimes difficult 
ideas and conveys them with con- 
ciseness uud lucidiiy. 

Mav, Rodin. Who's Who in Shake- 
sneitrc. 189pp. Elm Tree Books. 
Ilamlsh Hamilton. £2. 

Here are even the most (lee ting of 
Shakespearean . characters: a ser- 
geant In Macbeth, n tailor m The 
Shrew , sundry Lord Mayors and 
noblemen, sinall-phrt players of 
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Ideally ascribed to their various H ._ PPB p CI1T Klaus. Willy Brandt. 190pp. Penguin Education. Paper- 

fnii aiid the evolution “E plan- an j Self-PortraU. Trans- back, 4Sp. 

i . and stnicturo cleoriy de la(gd by Hank Keller. 300pp. . All introduction to the use in schools 

fed; Especially to the ' P“ itlt ®.J.- Abelard-Schuman. £2.25. 0 f games which simulate real situa- 

tilng chapters deming t compiler of this work has been tions, casting children In the roles of 

edltor orthe in^ortaut review Der those who. make the dec siona. 

type. The style or wriung at ■ , before that “ headed up ” whether on the battlefield or In the 

lateljt not as coy as ^e tone Monatanaoeto Free Berlin, boardroom. Like many enlivening 

iitgly simplified and are helm II coUed^c Social Democrat^. , explores, the ssues raised 
by good line drawings. The it was .nor comrades^thowa oE a . new 'airpprt. 
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1 . Tom;Stacoy-, £ 2 , 80 , . deserves better. . ‘ largely in pictures, tliouglt in tlw 
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Harpprecht, Klaus. Willy Brandt. 190np; Tenguin Education. Paper- 
Portrait and Self-Portrait. Trans- back, 4Sp. 

latdd by Hank Keller. 300pp. . A 11 introdudion to the use ill schools 
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of games which simulate real situa- 


boardroom. Like many enliveoipR ... . 

classroom techniques, , games like scratch: - Webster as reflecting the changes, • 

hese need proper preparation to uc _ r ur ,e. T he Basic confusions and shifting siandards ot . , 

sffecUve as educational .instruments. ■ Sn ™i^S2J£|JJ Groining. 144pp. his time. He includes a biblmgraplvy : • 

\mong the six detailed exercises Book ofVcgei ts and notes on the sources and t ifi- 

is r particularly toplca). . one called ; Tom Stacey, ti./a. > . f luencea of each play. . 

* The Conservation Game ”, wluen The author must surety -hold the- , . ... 

deveriy explores, the Jssues raised record for productivity with more . - . »• ! 1 ,, 

by the siting of a new airpprt. than i^ixty 8»r d o n ‘pS^!?®kj > Local History ‘ ; ‘ : 

1 • Hiirlns too past .tOcty years. «m - 

tiicforv ' 1 ' ' ■ '■ ardent b.oljever ln : ' Umnchard, t. S.r W. lEdSror). Tha 1 ./ 

riiaiurjr ti 0 n non-digging methods and |«e Duchy of.- ‘Lancaster**. Estates 111 "» 

Cross Colin The British Empire, avoidance ot cheinical ferilUzcrs, he. Oerhyshtre i 1485-1540-. 124pp. - 
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lively and personal style, with corn- “ s *g ®{J help t0 British gardeners, 
ments by their tutors. • pupated to pay the price 

TAYLOR, John L. and Walford, Rex. 0 f t hls rather elaborately produced 
Bimuiation in tha Classroom, gardening book will find a “J lce ™ 


designing a landscape gafden, as 
well as on plant cultivation, which 


with the scenes in which each 
character appears. ' 

Webster, John. Three Plays: Edited _ 
by D. C. Gunby. 458pp. Penguin. 
Paperback, 50p. 


■ well as on • plant euiuvuiwm . rairet uol«, JUI<. 

in schools Is equnUy valid for Hus country. ^ three p!ays are The white Det'if, . 
real situs- Much of the jiwttuctiM 1^ gwe . ^ Duch / ss of jvfaf/i and The Devil’s 
he roles of the form oE plans and^rawi gs, Lgu) Case/ the first two of . which 

decisions, the .P.hotographsj of. the end-prod i,ave had' successful stage revivals 

I or In the could well stimulate -any B 3 ™ Jn recent years. Ip his introduction 

enliven! ng landscape designer starting from ^ c( jitor, D. C. Gunby, shows ■ 
ames . like scratch: Webster as reflecting the changes. 


Siiewkia^Cooper, w. -E. The Basic 
' Book of Vegetable Growing. 144 pp, 
Tom Stacey. £1.75. 
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description* of die city left l»y con- 
temporaries. Basil Cottle's study of 
Clnmerton questions whether the 
Rowley poems were seriously meant 
to deceive, or whether the boy poet 
was not rather creating an individual 
poetic form for himself. The best of 
Cliaicerton went into those poems, 
leaving only the hack writer who ut 
times repented of his later waste of 
tulent, so that “ n few flowers firew 
in the umd **. 


Natural History 


L.oviaocK, Yann. The Vegetable 
Book, Ail Uinmtiirnl History. 
383pp. Allen and Unwin. £5.50. 

Yann Lovelock 1ms described In 
pnimlur terms a world-wide range of 
edible plants, some major foods, 
.some rarer, bnsing his selection on 


the limitations of language rather 
than geography. A section on veget- 
ables is followed by ccronls and nuts 
and finally herbs, spices and condi- 
ments. Much unusual information 
Ims been collected concerning the 
l>lncc of plants in history and in the 
life of ntan. as well as their origin, 
spread and present habitat. The 
aiTungcmcnt is broudly alphabetical, 
though sometimes unrelated plums 
are hi eluded under a cnlloqulnl numo 
«uch us “ Cross ” or “ Seaweed The 
** ifiin of pniuiltir mimes raceives par- 
ticular uttemiou uml there arc de- 
lightful extracts from litcruiurc and 
references to folklore, folk wisdom 
— “it pun St David’s day. put hurley 
in the clay" (March 1) — uml 
country proverbs. The material is 
ntlruclivuly. presented and is further 
u ii liu need by Meg Rutherford’s line 
drawings. 

Psychology 


me ii i ; the Rubertsons have an excel- 
lent paper oil direct observations on 
children of eighteen to twenty-four 
months separated for about ten davs 
from their mothers. Whether the 
effects, which lire manifestly grave, 
are permanent or reversible, this 
paper must provoke concern at 
mothers going out to work. Apart 
from the esoteric papers on theory, 
there arc a number of papers the 
titles and content of which will inter- 
est tile general reader. Yorke, as 
far us he goes, is interesting nn 
Klein. Kennedy returns to her aid 
interest for reconstructing etirly 
experience from later symptoms, 
providing one of six clinical papers 
that will interest any parent, teacher, 
probation officer or social worker. 
Theoretical papers apart, the lan- 
guage and ideas are much nearer 
those of com mnu sense, and mystifi- 
cation continues to lessen. 


Religion 

Duncan. Denis (Editor). Through 
the Year with Cardinal Ileenan. 
255pp. [{odder and Stoughton. 


£2.25. 
Television 


has 


given the edge to 
Cardinal Hcenan over his predeces- 
sor Cardinal Wiseman, wlio made the 
headlines just once when lie inter- 
vened in ilia London dock strike. But 
wlm docs not know Cardinal Hcenan, 
upprccUue Ills spiritual advice, or 


look innocent pursuits now, though 
playing football in York Minster 
might still bo thought to have 
merited the stocks and n birching. 
However, the Archdeacon's court 
dealt mostly with sexual mis- 
demeanours, hence its nickname of 
“ die bawdy court ". Mr Hair’s 600 
short extracts from the records of 
the courts, where these are in print, 
are nicely arranged, each with a 
reference to its source and the 
category of case to which it belongs; 
comments oil each category follow, 
with indexes, list of sources, and a 
Scottish glossary. 

Spiller, Brian. Victorian Public 
Houses. 112pp. Newton Abbot: 
David and Charles. £2.95. 

The nineteenth century was the 
Golden Age of the public house. Gin 
palaces first glittered In the 1830s. 
Cosy old ale houses were replaced by 
splendiferous surroundings more 
suited to customers who dreamed 
they dwelt In marble halls. In 1888, 
the first Americau bars in London 
served “ Kidney Twist " and “ Liver 
Syringe" cocktails. Brian Spiller 
hus assembled a fine collection of 
prints and photographs of Victorian 
pubs past and present in their glory 
of engraved glass, Wrenaissance 
woodwork, lincrusta, anaglyuta, 
Britannia tables and reflected lights. 
Happily many such pubs still sur- 
He fill* 


Social Studies 

Brookfjf.i.o, H. C. Colonialism, 
Development uml Independence. 
The case of the Melanesian islands 
in the South Pudlic. 226pp. 
Cambridge University I’ress. £4.80. 
A McGill geographer' approaches 
this study as “ a social scientist wlio 
is also an observer of contemporary 
trends ”. The subject is given 
appropriately serious, if heavy, 
treatment. An historinn’s touch is 
lacking. The analysis is not deep 
enough for the first part of the title: 
there is nn mention or Sir Arthur 
Gordon, first Governor of Fiji uml 
precursor of indirect rule through 
chiefs, which has had such an Influ- 
ence on smooth transition through 
all phases in that colony. The effect 
is detached, with only the occasional 
observation first-hand on New 
Guinea. The nuLlior is at his best 
when assessing the past daciidc and 
the chances .of success for indepen- 
dence 
the a 
dence 

successors. If a conclusion for this 
work were too difficult, when 
Independence has been so recently 


remedies, psychiatric 
care in place of & 
earlier detection of 
tonition by means of 
tins would involve 



•'CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


w»uiu involve k 
comprehensive common* 
of old people, and agree?. 


HARDAS ATI I A I'Ll ATI! 

Vacancies for 
Librarians Grade B 

Latest date for receipt of completed application forms 

SalanTscale ^ L664 by £53 to 1 1.982 by 158 to £2,040 
A Pha by £59 to £2,099 per annum. 

Country. 224pp. WiS Full particulars and application forms n* w be nMa 
Nicnlson. £3.95. from the Personnel Department, i.ity Hall. Dublin 


provision of sheltered^ 
is a useful textbook 
an important subject 
increasing in size. 


Topography 

Turner, Barrv. 


he obtained 

2 . 


malices .oi success tor tnaepen- ' 
e, while attempting to gauge f 
aigmficmicc of FijPs indepen- ctiiarl am 
s for New Guinea and for SJVffiJS 


In fnct thirteen places 
try, choseii for a recent 
tour of stately homes, man — 

selection from the 200-oddT 
now in the care of ttaKuiidlDDAIIIAIK 
The commontaiy leant f J-IPnliniHITJ 
personal and historical j* 

the architectural aspect, j LANCASHIRE COUNTY 
ductory outline of confc 
evolution from the fordfieT 
to the luxurioutl 
and Hanoverian ]i 
is followed by attractive 
with Barry Turner’s 
houses, builders, and 
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gained in Fiji, hns to be finally nMwbnKtVhSSSftiJ 
ratified for Papua/New Guinea, and iSf bStiSt w 

is not yet granted to the Solomons. to tL Trust^a W 
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Christian. Here, spread over each day 
in a year, are pieces extracted from 
his writings, sermons or broadcasts. 
They cover the widest possible range 
of religious and social life; with 
charity und wisdom lie defends and 
expounds the faith of the Roman 
Church while casting 
friendly, though wary, 
tli 


a not 
eye on 


mi- 
ll is 


i’tu-i'b, Anna, and miters (Kdiinrs). 

The Psychoanalytic Study of the 
Child. Volume' twenty-six. 616pp. 
ilugiirth Press. £5. 

The cmniiu-sis in the twentv-sixth 
Annual Volume lias shifted. ' Annu 
Freud's original area of work lay 
with problems in character anil 
personality stemming from, experi- 
ences in devclupmont at the time 
when tEie person already understood 
speech. There has throughout 
psychoanalysis, however, been an 

, i uci casing interest in pre-verbal T will often seetn veula][e’no'ugh7o tiie 


problem ■« and this Is reflected here.' 
Mfhlei links infant obsetvation with 
later therapeutic access for treat- 


separated brethren. 

Social History 

Hair, Paui. (Editor). Before the 
Bawdy Court. 271pp. IiJek. £4. 
The evil that men do lives after 
them in Paul Hair’s abstracts from 
the archives of the old church 
courts. Yet the sins the ancestors 


Toot as, J. J. Nineteenth Century 
Crime. Prevention and Punish- 
ment. lB3pp. Newton Abbot: 
David nnd Charles. £2.95. 

This collection of writings should he 
useful to teachers and students of 
social history and of criminology, 
The oxtracts from contemporary 
opinions on the causes of crime show 
that some last-contury thinking on 


For the price and size there might 
have been some illustrations. 


Meacher, Michael. 

Ride. Special Residential 
nf used i 


Taken f 

_ - Jential Hi 

for Confused Old People: A Study 


or a 
omes 


War 

Jackson, Robert. At War 
Bolsheviks, The Allied 
tion into Russia, 1917-2! 
Tom Stacey. £3.40. 

Outstanding qualities 
quired to justify another' 
the literature of that 


the subject was less dogmatic, than 
mi mil class ’’ 

localities was an article of faith 


is generally supposed. The existence 
of a “criminal class’’ witli its own 


written topic — Allied iptentT. 


tlie civil war In Russia SS£* taiJSSjy^uwDaN 
lutlon. Robert Jacksoil libra than 


skimming reader. Snowballing or 
salmon fishing on Sunday, or doing 
the laundry on a Saturday, night, 


among the Victorians and provincial 
as well as London evidence is ad- 
duced here. There is an interesting 
section on criminal statistics and 
another on the police, the remainder 
of the book ]jeing mainly devoted, to 
texts on punishment. Many little- 
known passages are Included in the 
selection. 


of Separatism in Social Policy. 

546pp. Longman. £6.75. 

Michael Meacher gives the results of 
his experiences in visiting homes for 
the care of confuted old people, 
mostly womeu. He .makes the inter- 
esting suggestion, in describing the 
behaviour of one old lady, that her 
confusion might bo a logical 
response to a very perplexing an- 
vlronmout where regular contact 
with normal people was almost en- 
tirely lost. There may often be a phy- 
sical basis for confusion, and it can ficient to secure foif ... 
be the -.medical expression of despair welcome which It wall! 
applied to socially Isolated old people served if It had been (He 
^.whmu nobody will accopt respon- . stead of the hundredth,, 
sibillty. He suggests, among other the subject. 
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Hackney 
Technical 
College 

IJslntiiii l.nnc I-.fi II -J 

College 
Librarian 

« l kill lot i* luvilul for li'iil 'j! 

lens t.ihrnrUiT In this Area * w- 
teat ot 3 .SOU iliiJriiH- AupUainW 
should be charier*! librarian*, lii- 
li-RflcJ In car re ill ilevelnpincnls In 
Library wlllins O' bring 

drive anil inUral'ii* li ,«I «- 
LMmlliiH library fm-lHtlcs In Uw 
TToltcite. IHJiMm appolniejl will 
liave oppnrtinilur l» lielp mnu [In- 
rary ia new f.'ollego builuljiH. !■*- 
celfeni condillnm of scMeo. 
Salary «nl« ft lbwri.ni ilnute I) 
f3.l9i-t3.738. 

Application formi unrf Itrifg* *■ 
tails from ft* Wih-iIIIm Omfff, 
Bjiuh. 2 All, County Had, sA-t 
7 PB. rw. 01-AJ31546. Closing thU 
tor rtfcipt of .i imp/rrcd nppura- 
lions r) Jam* wry. 1973. 
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the political, aspects oftpm.s? assw 
tion, and relies a- good d«l 
loctlons of participants. 


daiernloi Body imlle* appIlNJIrr* 
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photographs are unfamll 
terestfug. But all this is 
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LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BEXLEY 

LIMA Rifs and muioivms 
DRPARTMFX r 

ASSiSTANT -iTOCK LIBRARIAN 
' A.V.J— io ELTfih - 1 ncli.dliiy ' 

,i London Welphilng Allowance 

' r»rfotKMl°¥5L ' fl,c l n,l| cd tion 
ftJlAMJRlO. LUBKARTANS la «DiL 
la m Irii-jiuiej 5i«k Dci'-ctipcni. - 
Pilnclpnll* concrincd vklln 
S? egr-idlnnri&r ol ihc total 

rtoiA oi tbe nuctn. 

wte 9, V r ? NT LIBRARIANS' , 
P1 W|l™ |t iJ .vcoie to, Lihrarians— 
n.3» « £L»15 InriudltiB London • 
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Thli potl, I* prtm hilly luliAble IpV nn 
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Annelaiahlp. gl ihc Library Awclailoo, 
needs ■ lurifinr pecl.jd •)! icrslu in • 
»c to Hatred library In order (o beenme 2 
paricicd Librarian, . Due an 'ability . n>' 
lype. DO [nureu.ln din Hhlurj. ol An. 
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iher nmliultri from Ilia SecKjanr. 
lea*. w«, near Aibfon), Kinr. 
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FIFE COUNTY COUNCIL 
LAUDER TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE, DUNFERMLINE 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

Applkalinna are Invited from 
Qiartcied Librarian* or ullwii *bo 
have L-onipleleit thclt iiroirniDniu 
eniru, for Iho port oi AimiDl 
I.lbfuian In the ' jjllcgc Library 

' P rev lolls esperifnei la »»l «*»■ 
a.iry but the vKecssfiil cftndidalc 
will be onpecud lo have an Iniei- 
ttA in dev e iuplng die library ser- 
vice. Further parilculara m*y be 
obtained on application lo Ibe 
Principal. __ ..... 

Salary: CSiartered Librarian, 

£I,6S9-£2JOO. Others within Ihe 
Tn^e brade. XI.l43-il.3l8 oc- 
co rains to qualification*. 

Applications in writing Hal . 
age. qualification! end experience 
should be aubmlved to the Gmmly 
Oort. County DuUdlngs, CUpar, 
life by not later than 23rd January, 
IW3. 



CHETHAM'S LIBRARY* 
MANCHESTER, M3 1SB 

Applications are Invited for the 
post at 

LIBRARIAN 

from qualified Librarians i»lH> 
good Honour* .Degree ; jFjftvabli 
with research ■ queimcatlon In 

U|a|0fY), 

Early appointment intended. 

salary E1.95e-E2.550 
PotaMa and application toim from 
BurtW.- . 

Closing data. 31 at January. 1873 




!With thepurposeof fostering 
! thodcvdbprncnt ofAustrnLlan. 1 
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,i histitutioq! A lfi^h level of ; v 

... ’ experience In tcachbg, Tcst^tclr. ‘ V;: 

. - if ' ■ - ^11 aspects pf .sud film production pr criticism 

V ' film and tclevisloD, it is proposed ^ (Jsscmial; ;to^ethteith ^ - ; : 

, , ; f , cstabllsHifiSl Au^rali^Fjlm"- . outsfartdlH^ ijiiallUcs a£ 
f ■ j.; -nnd Tplevi^ou Schohl. I^c^tcd : . leadership and an ab^ity toi-: • • . 

• j 1 corhmypicute with, student' film 1 ' - 

K nq-Ja AuStraJift. !:inakcr& He hif«e «!■* U* rvoLV ; 



NORTHERN IRELAND 
CIVIL SERVICE 

Librarian 


OOKSAND , 

^ well-known Awtiquarlan Booksefier in Southern EnQland. 
i .piaoed a email. edvemeema.nl In tha TL6 every week 
over two years. . ' 

Ute leHs us that he fecelves art average of six repjiae a 
r yi&k and la Very pietoed wMh th|$' reoular response. ; . 

^14 j»ropofiee K> coi%ue tb use the TLS on ci regular 


AppluTilitins ui'C Invlit'd 
tor rln- permunent post nf 
Librarian ut Loughry Col- 
lege of Agriculture mid 
Food Technology, Coofcx* 
town, Ciiutily Tyrone. 

nilTERS : 

The work will include ilio 
Hcquisition of book 4 und 
jourimls and their classifi- 
cation, maintenance of 
curd index system and the 
general operation of the 
library loan system to 
staff and students. 

QUALIFICATIONS : 

Candidates must 
1 have passed one of the 
following professional 
examinations nf the Lib- 
rary Association : viz., 
the Registration Fxum- 
inotiou (1963 or earl- 
ier) ; the Part II (Final) 
Examination (1964 or 
subsequently) ; 


2 luive nilu-rwlse nl) mined 
Assiiciuiesliip of tlm Lib- 
r>iiy Association; or 

3 Imlil an approved degree 
nr diplnniu in Llbruriau- 
ahip. 

Prucliciil i-xnerlenco of 
libruriunship is preferable. 


SAI.ARY i 

11,164 tn L2.15U 
Suiting btilaiy will be re- 
lated to ijiialifiratienti and 
experience. 


Application forma maybe 
obtained from «bo Civil 
Service Commission, Clar- 
endon House, Adelaide 
Street, Belfast. BT2 8ND 
(telephone Belfast 44300, 
ext. 26). Completed appli- 
cation forms should be 
returned by 23 Jtouwyj 
quoting reference SB 227/ 
72/79. 



Borough 
Librarian 

£4,755— £5,247 + £105 L.W. 

Bromley )e foe largee) of ft® Lontfep Boroueha 
and has three divisional and 11 branch 
Hbrarles plus mobile and hospital library 
service. A new Libraiy /Theatre complex coat- 
inn In excess of is due for completion 
tale 1973. 

A Chartered Librarian with extensive senior 
management experience in ihe Library sendee 
la required to continue Imaginative leadership 
in this progressive department. 

The following benefits are payable : — 

* Removal expenses 

* Mortgage facilities L 

* 'Legal costs of house purchase up to £200 

* Disturbance allowance up to £100 
■k Lump sum car allowance of £132. 

Please send lor further details and an' applica- 
tion form to the Establishment Officer, Town 
Hall, Bromley, BR4 1SB quoting Ref. K.L 
Closing date Slat January, 1973. 

the heart tf tendon’s 
countryside 




ROliS-ROYCE A MOTORSUMniD 

MOTOR CA R P I VIS I O N 
' . require a: : 


arilWM not lolk*w We example end book a seriee -kio? ■. 
Kpre; rates are 36p..a .ling or E6.fe0 for a. single ooiumn Inch, i 
rafa, _ .* •• •;> " • ■ • . 



Technical 

Librarian 



. : 

qtiartoite 

How dquere, 
tondOib |C4P «t OT- 
; a36.200^/eA'i2|».-: - 


■The 1 

tot) far . 

, acquisition 

journal*. . . T — --------- r - • 

The Librarian will fid expected. . Iq assess al^.Wqda of 
fecUcat lueretare and topcbvlde cw^ts'wareneM ; 
and reference services for, fief Senior. Eogineert aud . ■■ 

OffldRfc . .-•. v. -v.'.i,:* V-v. 

Xt ls ielt-tbat this ppsfcvim be toqK.qucc«sf^|y,Bl^ 
bjristittooflO wlio hw lha a«tM*«Tf profarttedifl qwllfi- 
. ' woni: together wltb o (definite'! tetwreB M*- : Ijtobnoioftr*. - 


Mansi 1 ! I nformalwn/PiiblishmgTaiiiiilcd 

MansoJl lmvc ilr.vdopwl uniquo cciuipmcnl and 
tnihniqucs tbr ttanslalinj? nsietutgliluui - y TCRorifs 
into book iorm, have praduced *he Htitlsh. 
Muscuni General Catalogue oj Piinteii Bcohs and m e 
publisliing 'Hie National Union Catalog, Prt-ifffiS 
Imprints for ihc J-ibrary of Clongrcss. ThcBctmosc 
Corporation, lo ■which Mansell belongs, hnvf.T®- 
ccnily established with the Swedish linn Almqvist 
ft Wikselt a joint I .ondon-based agency, Bf-mrose/ 
Alinqvist ft Wiksnll, to make available in the 
United Kingdom the computer services and facil- 
Uir.i of ihc Swedish firm. Mansell axe now ready 
lo intend tlicir bibliogtaphic capabilities to in- 
clude the translation of current and future library 
rcrordfi into book form j and require a 

Librarian familiar 
with computer 
techniques for their 
editorial staff. 

Ideally, tluc man or woman for tliiu position will 
l»e a qualified librarian with several ycara* experi- 
ence an a cataloguer, who will also have n uden- 
taken or been responsible for tho definition of 
long-term information processing requirement* 
witlun the context of an academic or research 
library. Tho candidate will have a mature 
approach to planning, a creative yet practical 
approach to systems development, the ability to 
deal effectively with both management and 
operating personnel, and an extensive knowledge 
of third generation computers. Reporting to the 
Managing Director, the successful candidate will 
be responsible for all computer-based project* 
from conception to publication. A period of train- 
ing in Sweden. 3 s envisaged to familiarize the ajp- , 
po intee with the available system 5 and the first task 
will involve identifying, designing, and writing a 
proposal to turn the current catalogue of a London 
academic library into book form, while maintain- 
ing the records for the library 4 * daily use. Salary 
negotiable around £3,000, Write with foil par- 
ticulars to the Managing Director, Mansell, 
3 Bloomsbury Hace,LondonWOiAaQ^» 



PLYMOUTH POLYTECHNIC 

Applications are ipvlted for the post at 

deputy librarian 

Salary Kale ^£, 4 21-£3, 829 
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accomm^iatton '^dstaH ,hirt 

onii mm semicto implemented. Tb® first phase, 5,000 *q* 
mtt«. C«tre U=i 0 = wco*. 

mence buUtiteE it* inl41973. The n&w.| K> 8t . -M 
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